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~ A $9,000.$510! 


E put the above startling headline at thetop of our 
advertisement for two purposes—one to induce 
every reader of THE INDEPENDENT to at least read 

the advertisement through. Second, in the hope that at 
least half of them will let us tell our story and endeavor 
to prove that we have an investment in New York real 
estate which will actually give you $5,000 in return for 
your investing $10 down and $6 a month until you have 
paid $510. 

You know we have been advertising Brooklyn lots for 
two years past, and we have sold probably several hundred 
to INDEPENDENT subscribers, all of whom believe what we 
say or you may rest assured that THE INDEPENDENT would 
not continue to publish our advertisements. 

There are 50,000 INDEPENDENT readers who could in- 
vest and would invest if the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury made the above statement instead of a private 
corporation, and yet the private corporation in this in- 

: stance may be just as capable and just as reliable as the 
ae Ee heaay-4 Eureine, Secretary of the Treasury. We know we have the great- 
256-257 Broadway, N. Y. —_ : . : : 

aut ofices occupy sixteen rooms on, the est proposition in real estate ever offered in the history of 

Park, the Post Oftice, and Brooklyn Cities, and our difficulty is not to convince you, but to get 
Bridge—% minutes from our properties. 2 . ° 

the chance of presenting the facts to you. 

$500 invested for a child will put him through college; $500 invested for a young 

married couple will come close to making them independent in their old years; $500 in- 

vested by a young man or a young woman will, in our opinion, pay them five times better 

than any life insurance they can possibly take out, and this $500 can be invested at six 











COPYRIGHT KING 


dollars a month. 

Now, won’t you sit down and give us the chance of telling you our story? It won't 
take long, it will be interesting; we. will send you some astonishing facts about New 
York and its marvelous growth that will interest you. You don’t object to get this, do 
you? Allright, sit down, right now, not to-morrow—‘“ to-morrow” ruined Napoleon—to- 
day, now, this minute. A penful of ink, a postal card, a minute’s time may bring youa 
fortune. Isn’t it worth while? 

Remember, our offer also carries a life insurance, a non-forfeiture agreement, a guar- 
anteed increase of 25 per cent. within one year from Nov. 1, 1902, a free round trip to New 
York (east of Chicago, or like distance), the highest class of park-like improvements free. 
Your money back, with 6 per cent. interest, if not found as represented. What more can 
we do? Send us your name to-day for full particulars. 


** There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co , in the 29th and 31st wards, r-presents 
one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater 
New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon ¢& Co. are perfectly reliable. and are worthy 
the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New Pork or any other section of the 
United States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 





Unusual opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent 
representatives in their own community. Write for particulars, addressing “* Agency Dept. A.F.5 ’’ as above. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 
for the. LIBRARY and for HOLIDAY GIVING 


Each of these Books is fully and richly illustrated 





UNKNOWN MEXICO 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ 


1600 pages, 530 photographs, 15 color plates. Two volumes $72.00 net. 
(Carriage extra,) The most important record of exploration and discovery 
in America for many years. 


THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSI 
By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 


Profusely illustrated from photographs, 3.50 met. (Postage 21 cents.) 
“ The most informing book we have had on China,” 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS 
By A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR 


With I50 photographs by the author. Two volumes. $7.50 nei, 
The record of a remarkable tour, just completed, of Persia, 


ALL THE RUSSIAS 
By HENRY NORMAN 


M ore than Ioo illustrations from photographs, $4.00 met. (Postage 26 cents.) 
“ A searchlight upon Russia and her ambitions,” 


ITALIAN CITI ES (New Edition, beautifully illustrated.) 
By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD 
48 full-page photographs in tint. Two volumes, $5.00 met. 


CROSS COUNTRY WITH HORSE AND 
HOUND 


By FRANK SHERMAN PEER 
Fully illustrated in color and black and white. $37.00 we/, (Postage 27 cents.) 


NEW YORK SKETCHES 
By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
Drawings by McCarter, Guerim, Shinn, etc. $2.00 net, (Postage 21 cents.) 


The third edition of ORIENTAL RUGS, by John Kimberly Mumford, is elaborately illus- 
trated with NEW COLOR PLATES, magnificently reproduced from NEW SUBJECTS, 
$5.00 net, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, NewYork 
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Sevent een Years Ago 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Sprang into existence, and is now about the most popular book-selling establishment in the United States, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that we last year enrolled more new members than in any —- year, the majority of whom 
joined upon the RECOMMENDATION OF OUR OLD MEMBERS TO THEIR FRIENDS, This is a rather ideal sort of constituency, 

ut it is what we have been striving for during the past seventeen years. For the information of book-lovers who 
are not acquainted with 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


and its workings we would say that— 
Itis made up of the largest body of book-buying book-lovers in existence. 

%. Itis a union of Home Library Builders, g Clubs and Public Libraries associated together 
for the purpose of money saving in book-buying, the Association acting as whol-sale purchasing and supply agents 
for its members, furnishing whatever they may desire in the Book, Stationery, or Periodical line at prices ranging 
all the way from Net up to 80 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 

3. It is, and has been for the seventeen years and over of its existence, the ADVOCATE OF GOOD BOOKS 
and GOOD EDITIONS at LOW PRICES. 

4, It is the largest mail-order book.establishment in the United States and is the only mail-order 
book house that is in a position to promptly suppl any and all books sold in the trade. 

Each member is required to pay a Membership Fee ; but if you join now, a Membership will cost you nothing 
—we simply ask you to purchase one of the following Best 
Selling Books at the regular publication price, $1.50, when 
LIMITED OFFER. you will receive a Certificate of Membership for three years 

(price $3.00), the book selected, and our various catalogues, all 
$4.50 for $1.50 pal gooieeld ot or comene., esnerer, S ronseie oo i 
ertificate wi at anua st, , though it 
i or ee 7 * once. Our List of $1.50 Books from which you have your 
choice is : 
The Blue Flower, by Henry Van Dyke ; The Leopard’s Spots, by Thomas Dixon, Jr., ; 
The Two Vanrevels, by Booth Tarkington ; The Intrusions of Peasy, by Anthony Hope ; 
The Virginian, by Owen Wister ; Confessions ot a Wife, by Mary Adams ; 
The Mississippi Bubble, by Emerson Hough ; Cecilia, by F. Marion Crawford ; 
Hearts Courageous, by Miss Rives ; The Fortunes of Oliver Horn, by F. Hopkinson Smith; 
p Ee us ges (the regular price of the book) and we will send you a three-year Member- 
and a copy oO : 
ABBOTT’S HINTS FOR HOME READING 


(This latter work is divided as follows: Part I. 4 Series of Paperson the Choice of Books, Plans of Reading, 
the Art of Reading, etc., etc., by Charles Dudley Warner, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, and 
other well known writers, edited with an introduction by Lyman Abbott. Part II. A Book Buyer's Guide 
to 3,000 of the best books for a Home, School or Village Library, with retail price of each attached. Part Il!. A 
= Record, by —ae may be recorded the data and comment of one’s favorite books. In one volume, 12mo, limp 
cloth, price $1.25. 

OR SEND US $2.00 (regular price $5.00) and we will send you 


THE INDEPENDENT 
one year and a3-year Membership in the Association, or for $2.00 we will send you Mr. Jacob Riis’ 
new book, The Battle of the Slums, and a 3-year Membership, postpaid. 
The above books are, of course, the regular 12mo, cloth-bound editions published by such leading houses as the 
Scribners, the Harpers, The Macmillan Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., etc. 

The Association some years ago inaugurated a Series of SPECIAL SALES, and issues several Special Sale 
(Catalogues every Beer which are sent free to members. Special 
Sale List No. has recently been issued, and contains over 
1,000 volumes of standard books, from many of the best publishers, 
Cc A TA LO GU ES ~at discounts ranging ALL THE WAY UP To 80 PER CENT. It will, there- 

, '» ‘rf fore, be readily seen how important it is that you become a mem- 

. ber immediately in order that you may be able to take advantage 

FREE ~ of this Special Sale. Those who take Periodicals will be it- 

terested in our Wholesale Periodical Catalogue, which has 

just been issued for 1908, and which contains the leading Maga 

zines and OuR BARGAIN CLUBBING OFFERS. Our Holiday Cat- 

alogue, containing the leading books of all prominent publishers, suitable for Holiday purposes, is now ready, and 

with ew to me | catalogues abogg named will be sent free of charge to those who apply for membership 
immediately. 

The Association also does an immense business in STATIONERY, and furnishes all kinds of visiting cards, 
writing papers, wedding invitations, and other engraved work at wholesale rates, our prices in many cases 
being only about one-half those charged by retail stationers. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. The Association is not an experiment, ee in existence for over seventeen years. 7 

2. Its tens of thousands of members are in “4 tate in the Union and include numerous Public Libra 
ries and Reading Circles, as well as a at mass of home li builders of all classes and conditions, for whether 
$5.00 or $500.00 per annum is spent, all book-lovers alike are eligible for membership. 

. Its Proprietors and Managers are old and experienced publishers and booksellers, and it is financed 
by OVER A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS CAPITAL ; 

. Its references are the Commercial Agencies, or any of the leading publishers in New York, Phila 
delphia and Boston. 

5. Its members receive prompt, careful and intelligent attention. It carries in stock the books it cate 
logues, and is one of the best equipped and busiest book establishments in New York City. 


THE UNION LisprRArRyY ASSOCIATION 
Siand 93 FIFTH Ave. 8 DA‘ Am 60)04,% 
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THE MACMILLAN. COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS JUST READY 





Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S 
MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


Undoubtedly the most generatly interesting biographical work published this fall. Dr. Hae’s life 
has been in touch with nearly every socially prominent man or movement for many years. 
In two volumes. Profusely illustrati.d, Cloth, $5.00 net. 





Dr. HILLIS’S 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 


Is an nepiiins study of victory over Life’s troubles and of the elements of personal success, by the 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. . 
10th thousand Cloth, with decorative cover and special page borders. $1.50 net (postage 16 cts.). 


JACOB A. RIIS’S 
, THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 


Uniform with “ The Making of an American,” by the author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,” must 
interest every one whose home city contains a tenement district. 
Pr fusely illustrated. Second edition. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 25 cts.), 


‘Here is a man who does not theorize, but knows.’’—Current Literature. 


Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By the Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, Author of ‘“‘Christ in Modern Theology,” etc. 
Third edition. 583 pages, 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 net (postage 2 cts.). 
‘“* The most powerful defensive statement of the Christian faith that has recently appeared.” 


—John W, Plattner. in the Atlantic Monthly. 
JOHN FISKE’S 
ESSAYS: HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 


Perhaps the most important book of the year, containing the most representative work Mr. Fiske 
has left. Second edition. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 40 cts.), 


“It is certain that we have had nothing more delightful from this busy writer’s pen.”"— N. Y. Times. 


Miss ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS’ 
ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS 


Should appeal to garden makers seeking information from the past, to garden architects desiring to 
review the best examples of design, and to garden lovers with a fondness for the romantic and the 
picturesque. There are many illustrations, very beautifully reproduced. 

Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 20 cts.). 


GHENT in 
OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM 


Gives a vivid analysis of present industrial and social tendencies and an interesting forecast of the 
coming state of society. Cloth, 18mo, $1.25 net (postage 8 cts.). 


“Quite the most suggestive and interesting of recent publications in this line.” 


he Evening Telegram, New York. 
LEHMANN’S 
HOW TO SING (Aline Gesangskunst) 


Is at once thoroughly practical and vastly entertaining even to those who are not singers. 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.60 net (postage 18 cts.), 








On net books, carriage is an extra charge when delivered by the publishers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY % "ew ?ac’® 
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NOW COMPLETE 


The Temple Bible 


The Old Testament in 17 volumes 
in 24 volumes 4x5 inches The New Testament in 7 volumes 


Also an Introductory Volume on the Study of the Bible by the Bishop of Ripon 








Pape book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction and notes by a scholar 
who has made it his special study. Each book with rubricated title-page, and a 
photogravure frontispiece by a famous English artist of a painting by one of the old masters. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger Lutheran Obserber 


“The publishers have spared no s to make the ‘* We believe that the publication of the greatest 
‘Temple Bible’ a vade-mecum for Bible students of all monument of our literature—the English Bible—in this 
shades of belief, without concessions to any one school form will lead to a wider pec rag | of it and to a fuller dis- 
of thought or doctrine.” covery of the things that make it more than literature.” 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS Cth, 40 cents net a vol., postage 3 cents. 

GIFT. The 25 volumes in a Limp leather, Rak net a vol., postage 3c. 
The set in case: Cloth, $11.00, 

polished hardwood case. Limp leather, $16.00 


Descriptive Circular on Application Specimen Copy on receipt of Price 


Publishers—J. B. Lippincott Company=Philadelphia 








SPECIAL OFFER 


to all Bible readers—clergymen, Sunday School teachers, Y.M.C.A. 
leaders, and laymen. For the purpose of interesting new readers we 
are making a special price ona 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


the only illustrated monthly magazine devoted exclusively to Bible 
study, and the recognized authority on modern and progressive meth- 
ods of Scriptural investigation. 


WE WILL SEND A THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 

And a beautiful picture for 
23 cents 


The picture, of which we show a small repro- 
duction, is a Photo-Engraving, 9x11 inches, of 
the Garden of Gethsemane. It is suitable for 
framing. This offer is for a limited time only. 
Send in your order NOW. 


The University of Chicago Press 


5748 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO. 
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33d THOUSAND 
By HARRY LEON WILSON Price, $1.50 


BOOK NEWS says: 


“ « The Spenders’ is pre-eminently an American book,— 
American in name, American in bigness, American in 
crudeness, American in fearlessness, but, most of all, 
American in a great tender-heartedness, that comes out 
into the sunshine without fear and with joyousness.” 








EAGLE BLOOD 


By JAMES CREELMAN 10th THOUSAND Price, 


NEW YORK MAIL and EXPRESS says: 

“ This is a book of action, of movement. It has its touches of humor, its moments of strenuous 
manliness. It is a good patriotic tonic, a wholesome book for Americans to read. And, next to 
that quality, the one that gives it most interest is undoubtedly that of picturesqueness.” 





RICHARD GORDON 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 7th THOUSAND Price, 


CLEVELAND WORLD says: 

“The heroine is everything that is charming and lovable which is possible in a woman, whether 
she belongs to the upper classes or not. The conversations are ofttimes brilliant, sparkling 
with wit and delicious humor.” 





DOROTHY 
SOUTH 


37th THOUSAND 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON Price, $1.50 


BALTIMORE SUN says: 
‘‘No writer in the score and more of novelists now exploit- 
ing the Southern field can compare in truth and interest to Mr. 
Eggleston. In the novel before us we have a peculiarly inter- 
esting picture of the Virginian in the late fifties. Characters 
e clearly drawn, and incidents are skilfully presented.” 
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aim BIB BLES 
Reference TE ACH ERS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


just Issued! Oxford Minion Self- Pronouncing Bible 


The thinnest reference Bible in the world. 


Oxford Sunday-School Bible Illustrated. * fi ideal id IRR, 
Recent Issues! Oxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 


A superb large-type edition. | Reference—Concordance—Teachers. 
The New Century Bible (Annotated) beauulat volume: Shot whe teredec” 
tion and notes in both authorized and revised versions, General Editor, Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 
h: 
The Oxford Two-Version Bible 3 itciicsedverion. 
Oxford Interleaved Bibles $2fn yhis ics “mo 


For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 





























Ghe Only Absolutely New Encyclopaedia 


New, Up to date, Authoritative, Superbly Illustrated. Critical 
Examination Solicited. See Special Offer Below . . 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENGYGLOPAEDIA 


17 VOLUMES —EDITED BY — 15,000 PAGES 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. Pe Piclacht or the Carmesic Detitation 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, PH.D., L.H.D., 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., New York University 


Assisted by nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 
It is the one great American Encyclopedia,—new text, new type, new illustra- 
tions. There is nothing in this country comparable with it. Its only peers are 
the great German Encyclopedias. Y 
GRITIGAL EXAMINATION INVITED thy 9 og 
It is impossible to describe adequately this monumental work in an advertise- NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ment, Send your name and address on the coupon herewith, and a handsome S ENCYCLOPADIA 
prospectus with full description, sample pages, colored plates, and maps, will “So, containing description, — 
be sent you, together with information regarding a 1 ce on KH 2, | aie. 
Special Discount to Readers of THE INDEPENDENT A TN ne De, 
and our little-at-a-time payment plan. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


Professor in 
Columbia University 
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Choice Christmas Gifts 





PARIS, PAST AND PRESENT 


By HENRY HAYNIE 


This history of the Capital of ogy = as Paris is often 
called, is a work wherein every page is ull of thought and is. 
admirably written by an American who lived in ce for 
twenty years. It is a work which gives a complete and 
graphic account of Paris from its earliest moments to the 
present time. 

Readers, when they have finished with this work, will 
know more of the religious. political, social, moral, eco- 
nomical, intellectual and artistic life of Paris than they 
ever knew before, or can p ssibly learn from any other 
simiiar publication. 

Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated with photgravures 
and half tone engravings. Two volumes, 8vo, gilt tops, 
boxed, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.32. Same, ae 


crushed levant, boxed, net, $8.00; postpaid, 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ALEXANDER DUIIAS 


BY HARRY A. SPURR 


Part I. of the work is devoted to the career of Dumas from 
his birth to his manhood and fame. Part II. deals with the 
character of the man. Part III. deals briefly with the plays 
and gives much attention to the romances—their o " 
merit, and authenticity, with illustrated anecdotes concern- 
ing the more notable ks. Part IV. comprises a defense 
of Dumas against the charges generally brought 
him, with an attempt at an appreciation of his genius. 

One volume, octavo, with numerous portraits, etc., gilt top: 
net, $2.00; postpaid, : ; : ; $2.15 


BISTIARCK AND KAISER WIL- 
HELM I., Letters Between 


Edited by HORST KOHL 


These letters extend from 1861, when Wilhelm I. was still 
aprince, to 1887. They cover awide variety of subjects. 
but the greater portion of them has to do with the politica 
questions of the day, 

With portraits and with letters in facsimile from the Em- 
peror to Bismarck, and vice versa. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 
well printed and bound, gilt tops, net, $4,00 ; postpaid, $4.40. 
Same, three-quarters crushed levant, gilt tops, boxed, net, 
$8.00; postpaid, ; . ‘ ° . $8.40 


SON ! or, The Wisdom of * Uncle 
Eph,”’ the [lodern Yutzo 


By LORD GILHOOLEY 


Printed on tobacco paper and with a binding of blue 
denim with roughened edges. 

Each of the aphorisms in the book is introduced by the 
word “* Son !” as coming from the = of Uncle Eph. 

With frontispiece, decorated borde’ 

cents ; postpaid, . 7 ‘ 





rs, etc., 12mo, net, 80 
. = 88 cen 


Sixteenth Edition. 


By JOHN A. MITCHELL 
Author of ‘‘ Amos Judd,” ‘* The Pines of Lory,” etc. 

An amusing and satirical account of the adventures of 
a party of Persian explorersamong the ruins of America 
in the year 2951, A D. 
t4gThe special features of this Edition De Luxe will be eight 
full- illustrations in COLORS by F. W. , made un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Mitchell. In addition there are 
decorations by Alfred D. Blashfield, and all of Mr. Mitchell's 
own illustrations, with few exceptions, are shown. 
typographical part of the work has been done anew in the 
best manner, and the printing and binding are especially 
attractive. 7 

One of the most beautiful presentation books published 
during the xr, with a most striking cov.r. $1.50 


12mo, cloth, y ‘ 
THE STORY OF DU BARRY 


By JAMES L. FORD 
Author of “‘ The Literary Shop,” etc. 


An important and interesting account of the last of the 
" queens of the left hand” and of the pre uction of David 
Belasco’s great play, by Mr. Ford, who has made an ex- 
haustive study of the period of Louis XV. 

The illustrations, decorations, typography, binding, etc., 
are the finest ever shown in any such book. ere are fifty- 
five half-tone engravings and six photogravures after By- 
— rotcene, These give a complete series of pictures 
of the play. 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, net, $2.00; postpaid, . $2.20 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 
THE TRUE STORY OF THE REAL MARY 
AND THE REAL LAMB 


The story of this poem is most delightfully told by Mary 
herself and by Miss Fannie M. Dickerson, an instructor in 
the South Lancaster Academy, located near the scene of the 
story. The book is very pleasingly i:lustrated by o 

n-drawings of the scenes of the story by Alvin Owen. 

4to, cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, ~ - 7 ° 


GOOD FICTION 


THE RIVER. The strongest novel Eden Phillpotts has 
ever written 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

WOLFVILLE NIGHT The third of Mr. Lewis’s in- 
imitable books on Western Life. The best work of its kind 
since Bret Harte. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A WOMAN VENTURES. A rew novel by that brilliant 
young writer, David Graham Phillips, with a picture of the 
newspaper woman as she really is. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ; 

GOME WITH ME INTO BABYLON. A romance of 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, by Josiah M. Ward, that con- 
tainsa love story of uninterrupted interest. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY. A love story of the 
mad days when the Stuarts made their last desperate at- 
tempt to regain the throne of Engiand. Aileen, the heroine, 
is at once the despair of her lover and the delight of the 
reader. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

TOM MOORE. An unhistorical romance by Theodore 
Burt Sayre. With unusually effective illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

THE GARDEN OF LIBS. A story by Justus Miles 
Forman, as exciting as any romance of the Middle Ages, 
but the scene is laid in modern Paris. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | 

PENNRUDDOCGK OF THE WHITE LAMBS. A 
—s romance of the time of Cromwell by one of the 

test living authorities on that time, Samuel H. Church. 
0, cloth, $1.50. ; 


$1.10 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
A Descriptive Catalogue sent to any address on application. Mention the Independent 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


5 and 7, East 16th Street, New York 
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yaders, 
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THE ONLY 


Indexed Bible Atlas. 
The Interior says: 
other edition of the grea 


35 cents «fwards. 
upwards. 





arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series. You can find quickly just what you are looking for. These “‘ Helps” contain 
the Concise Bible Dictionary with numerous illustrations, the Combined Concordance and 


ws, J Bye will give more value to the Bible Teacher, Student or Reader, than any 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. 
Bibles of every description in all kinds of binding and various sizes of type. Text Bibles from 
American Standard Edttion 
$1.00 upwards. Nelson's Sunday-School Scholar's 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


For sale by all leading booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


“HELPS” 


% the Revised Bible from 
ible from && cents 











Established 1855. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
The Largest Collection _of New and 
Second-Hand Books in the Universe 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any book you may desire, 
and we shall quote price by return mail. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


Four doors West of Broadway. 





THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 





= Now Ready 


96 Page Alphabetical 
and Classified Catalogue of 


Electrical Books 


Arranged by Subjects and Authors. 
Sent Gratis on Application. 











D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Publishers, 


23 Murray and 


27 Warren Streets, NEW YORK. 








JUST PUBLISHED 





The Presbyterian Pulpit 


The Presbyterian Pulpit will be issued from 


time to time during the coming months. Each 

volume will contain eight sermons. A volume 

by President M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D.,LL.D., 

and another by Prof. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 

LL. D., will be issued soon. These will be 

followed by other volumes from time to time. 
Vol. I 


The Sinless Christ 


By GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D., LL.D. 
Late Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

Price, 75 Gents, Net 
Vol. II 


For Whom Christ Died 
By WILLIAM R. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Pastor of the Brick Church, New Yok. 


Price, 75 Gents, Net . 





Opportunities 
In the Path of the Great Physician 
By V. F. PENROSE. Illustrated 
12myv., cloth. $1.00, net 


The author has given ten years to the 
study of Medical Missions The value of 
her work is assured by the fact that mission- 
aries from the various lands have read and 
revised with greatest care each chapter. 


Seeing Beauty in God’s 
Word 
By Rev. G. B. F. HALLOCK 
Uniform with his ‘‘ Upward Steps.’ 
$1.00, net 


A number of short chapters of a devo- 
tional and practical character. 
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THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


For December 


President Roosevelt’s First Year . A ys SETTER OEEE Tene 
What Shall We Do With the Tariff? . : ; THOFIAS B. REED 
Christian Science, I. . ; ‘ ; - MARK TWAIN 
Frank Norris ‘ . ‘ . : . W. D. HOWELLS 
Electricity as a Motive Power on Trunk Lines . CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
lusic as a Factor in National Life : . ; - DAVID BISPHAISI1 
Woman’s Half Century of Evolution 5 ; SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
The Anti-Imperialist Faith . ; , ‘ ERVING WINSLOW 
The Situation in Cuba % , ao ; - MARRION WILCOX 
British Subsidies and American Shipping . ; CHARLES H. CRAMP 
The « Pious Fund” Arbitration. ; ; 3 W. L. PENFIELD, 


Solicitor to the State Department 
Railroad Building a Mode of Warfare ‘ Captain J. M. PALMER, U. S. A. 


The Monarchs of the Triple Alliance, I. the Kaiser ‘ SYDNEY BROOKS 
What Constitutes a Play . ‘ , MARGUERITE MERRINGTON 
(Edipus and the Sphinx ; ‘ ; , EDGAR FAWCETT 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TRUSTS. 
President Roosevelt and the Trusts JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 
What is Publicity ? . ° HENRY C. ADAMS, 
Profess w of Political Economy in University of Michigan 


THE NORTH ASERICAN REVIEW is the ONLY [lonthly Review published in the 


United States, and has a circulation equal to that of all the eight English Reviews 
combined. 


During the year 1903, THE NORTH ASIERICAN REVIEW will be stronger, no less 
authoritative, and more alert than ever before. Its pages contain the final utterance, 
from every view-point, upon every momentous subject. 


Subscription Rates: $5,00 a Year, 50 Cents a Copy 


: North American Review ($5) and Harper’s Magaziae ($4), $8 
ae North American Review ($5) and Harper’s Weekly ($4), $8 
of North American Review ($5) and Harper’s Bazar ($1), $5 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Franklin Square, "New York. 
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CN (TT TCE R AR ES SNELL LLL LOE LEE CTI 
AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO BOOK BUYER SUBSCRIBERS 





tures remains, an 


The Book Buyer for one year and a portfolio of fifty pictures by American Artists 


For Only Gwo Dollars 


Many readers of THE INDEPENDENT will remember the very attractive portfolio of Fifty 
Pictures by American Artists offered with a subscription to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for $5 00. 
Thousands of these sets have been sold and it has tt : 
ing collections of proof illustrations published. A limited number of the last edition off these pic- 

d the publishers now offer an opportunity to a number of subscribers to obtain 
this set at virtually a nominal price. The subscription price to the BooK BUYER alone is $1.50, 
and in order to close out the remainder of the sets of pictures the offer is made of a subscription 
and a set of pictures for the extraordinary figure quoted above. 

It is important that subscribers should accept this offer promptly for the remaining sets will soon be 
sold and the publishers cannot supply any more sets after the edition is exhausted. 


een pronounced one of the most interest- 





TH T ! 
8 IVE PIC 
LOWING POPULAR ARTISTS 


Charles Dana Gibson, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, 
Robert Blum, Howard Chandler Christy, Walter Ap 
leton Clark, F. C. Yohn, Orson Lowell, Maxfield 
arrish, Ernest hag owe Seton, F. Ho kinson 
Smith, A. B. Wenzell, Maude Cowles, Ernest C. Peix- 
otto, George Butler, and Alfred Steiglitz. 











T E AP- 

as a few well- 

. Asa rule pictures are regarded by 
many as expensive luxuries to be had onl r every 
other household want is supplied. This is a mistaken 


idea, for, by a very small investment, you can get 
poly PICTURES aa THE BEST ARTISTS, 

ese are carefully chosen, delica on 
fine paper, with extra wide margins. en neatly 
framed or made into passepartout they make a most 


attractive appearance. 

















Fifth Avenue : 


GHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


New Sork City 
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The Publishers’ and 
Booksellers’ Index 


has been a feature of the 
six Saturday issues of 


The Foening Post 


preceding Christmas for several 
years. The most complete and im- 
portant of these issues is the Holi- 
day Book Number which will be 
printed this year on Saturday, De- 
cember 6th. io 

The comprehensive news and re- 
views of new books printed in these 
six Saturday issues, add materially 
to the value of the publishers’ an- 
nouncements in them. 

There is no better medium for 
publishers to reach the book-reading 
public than through the columns of 


The Foening Post 
206-210 Broadway,’ New York. ’ 
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Fine Books 








} Gift Books 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LARK 
Ask your Bookseller to show you 


THE LARK CLASSICS 
THE LARK WISDOM SERIES 
THE LARK EDITIONS 











The prettiest books on the market. Suitable for gifts 


all the year round 
Leather $1.00 Cloth 50 cents 
Bound, and Stamped in Gold 


THE LARK, 2 vols., $6.00. THE PUR- 
PLE COW, paper 50c. leatherette $1.00 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
GODFREY A. S. WIENERS 


At the Sign cf the Lark 
662 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Ghe VERY BEST! 


THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OF 1902 
NOW READY! 


Price 


The London Graphic . . $0.50 
lllustrated London News . .50 
Pears’ Annual, Si?ers’ricenst » 280 
Black & White . . . 200 
Holly Leaves =» @ « 2 290 














eth a 6 oe ee 


Gentlewoman » » « « » «00 
Lady's Pictorial . . « + 280 f 
Le Figaro Illustre, eens tee [00 jms ft J 
Le Figaro lustre, Fran tet  §,00 i if 
Art Annual, TsSkieessomee 75 


“His Fortune.” _ 


THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


"* gne 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
They should be ordered without delay, as they will be READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS. 








ALL NEWSDEALERS, AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 


Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Stréet (One Door East of Broadway), New York, . 
Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 
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The Roots of Christian Teaching 


AS FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Save on Books By GEOKGE AARON BARTON, A.M., Ph.D. 

Author of “ A Sketch of Semitic Origins,” &c., &c. 
Whenever you need any book, or any 12me, 275 pp. Cloth, Gilt Top. Uncut Edges, 
information about books, write to me j PRICE, $1.25, Net. Postage 10 cents. 
and you will receive prompt attention “Can be read with satisfaction undisturbed by contradictions 


prices. of modern learning.” — 2 
and low " “The book is anletlos and helpful.”—ZApworth Herald. 
“ An exceedin: book.”— The Church Standard, 


My Stock of Books | “Tt = Gee oiet of the best scholarship.” — Chicago 


An Assortment of Catalogues By RUFUS W. JONES, Litt. D. 


Editor of ‘“ The American Friend.” 
and special slips of books at reduced —L é in Cloth. Gilt Top. 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. |  NPRICE, 81.00. Net. Pestage 10 cents. 


F E G his is a collection of short practical articles on important 
® A) , re 3 subjects. In at ore essays many of the most . 
ap t phases of the spiritual life receive consideration. It 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York he 


book which appeals to all classes of Christians. 
Mention this advertisement rece! discount. 
ne : pate The John C. Winston Company, 











718 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Bargains in Books ae Ey 
Over 500 books of Biography, History. Travel, Science and General Romeike ~ Bureau 


Literature at discounts o 0 70 per cent. from published prices. 
Send for catalogue to will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 


about you, your friends, or any subject on which you wait 

JOHN R. ANDERSON, to be “‘up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of im- 

116 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. portance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
‘erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 

ANTED,.—Active, educated men, Weekly salary er definite HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


time guarantee paid. Give age, qualifica: references, <— 
DODD, “tka & co. New Yor. TION 
aas FREE EDUCATIS 

in the following courses for home study: Illustrating, Caricature, Ad-Writing, 

(50Vvern HI 8 fl { Pos | tions fring a8 hing Bieta 
terior Wiring and Ligh 3 Electric Railways 
T ). Write for Tuition Contract. 
Institate 


14,983 ointments “cto, made, to, Civil Service torrespondence of Ameries, Box 813, Serantes, Ps. 
J 90, 1 Thi pola en th r= >| ted fact one 

une 30, 8 was 4,692 mo an were a n a 4 
mpeetens Bry ap el goeus people. undreds of sthoae T H E t Ny D E Pp E Ss D E N T 
whom we prepare by mail for the examinations are annually a: EW 
pointed. ul information about all government positions free 130 PULTON STREET, N' “ YORK. 

rite for our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examinations, A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 

as 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE VOLLEGE, Second-Class Mail Matter. 
223-25 Pa. Ave.S.E., - Washington, D.C | Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yest, 


og rs 00. $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

K ore Hall Sch ui Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 

_——-. suse oda to —., vase, to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Golf, yA My toon yoke. . oo me Order for the change of an address should be received one 
’ : oe ee week before chan to take effect ; the old as well as the 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 


An ideal school for young accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
boys only. We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
t Seneca Fatits, N.Y, | for theirreturn. Authors should preserve a copy. 


« The American Cypewriter, Price, Complete, $10.00 


} 

j 
A Criumph of Simplicity « «| Che Standard Low « « « « ; 
A Marvel of Mechanical World 












































Heretofore thousands have been denied the benefits of this great business aid—high price and difficulty of learning. Both of 
these have beeu overcome oy the American $10.00 Typewriter. With a few minutes practice anyone can write on an Ameri- 
er is capable of writin tween 30 and 40 words a minute. It does excellent work. The writing 

is always in sight. e guarantee that every American Typewriter is a standard made, highly finished machine, constructed 
if meets the requirements of all 


can. The American typewri 
on ectentise Pa of me best +" Going wor exactly like the $100.00 machines. a 
o r co naence. Every one who desires his correspondence to be “ u te,” easily read, uses a t; ter. 
DO Y OU ? Remit us $10.00 and we will send you this machine. carefully packed, Feady for immediate use. ‘Address 


H. A. LORBERG @ CO., - © a Portsmouth, Ohio. 


K 

3 - 
3 : 
cs J 
& ; 5 
eC hat there is an enormous demand for a standard, serviceable typewriter at a low price, has been fully demonstrated. J 
ig ’ 
€ j 
€ . 
€ j 
€ : 
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save money on your purchases. We supply to our members all the books of all the publishers, whether fiction, history, 
scientific or anything else. We keep you posted on all new publications and offer you in our various catalogues thous- 
ands of titles at a price lower than any other booksellers could attempt to sell them for. Weissue Five Catalogues 
each year, and send them to all of our members free. When our members desire books not listed in the catalogues, we 


SAVINGS FOR BOOK BUYERS 


=f 


CO-OPERATION 


Do you want to make your book money purchase double value ? 

Do you want to keep posted on all new books and books at special prices? 
Do you want to subscribe for periodicals or newspapers at wholesale rates? 
Do you want to save 50 per cent. on all your stationery and engraving ? 

If you do—join our Association ; become one of our many thousand members—and you will be placed in a position to 


always quote lowest prices on application. 


Our Large Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, Just Issued. 


This catalogue contains thousands of volumes at discounts up to 80 per cent. from publishers’ prices. 


SPECIAL FREE MEMBERSHIP OFFER 


We want all bookbuyers to be convinced that they can save money by buying their books 
through us. To convince you of this, if you will send us your name and address we will pre« 
sent you absolutely free, with a three months’ trial membership in our Association and 
mail you our Ghristmas Gatalogue from which you may purchase anything desired at our 
special prices. If at the end of the months you believe it to your advantage to receive our five catalogues 
each year and to continue your membership with us we will send you a five year certificate on receipt of fifty cents. We 
make this fifty cent charge simply to pay postage on five catalogues sent you each year for the five year term. 


CO-OPERATIVE BOOK & SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 41 East 2Ist St., New York. 


References on application. 

















Financial 
Advertisers 


Made in the latest pa- 
pers and up-to-date 
shapes, 


Onvocyuein 
Y 


STATIONERY FOR ELITE CORRESPONDENCE, 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
If your stationer cannot supply you, write to 
Connecticut Vailey Paper and Envelope Ce., 
57 Beekman Street, New York. 


have found that a great 
constituency of alert, 
progressive men of af- 
fairs, who have both the 
inclination and the 





NEW ENGLAND 


WATCH SPECIALTIES 


We lead the world in diversity of styles and quan- 
tity of production.—Our guarantee covers every 
watch, for we make the case and the movement 
complete —The diminutive ladies’ watches ‘with 
artistic enamel designs to the larger watches for 
men or boys, Casings of Gold filled, silver, gun 
metal, or nickel. Our booklets give iull descrip- 
tion and the price stated that every 

Leading Jeweler selis them jor. 
The New England Watch Co. 


Manufacturers. 
37 and 39 Maiden Lane,N.Y, 131 to 137 Wabash Avenue, 


means to make invest- 
ments, is reached by 


The World’s Work, 


The Magazine for Men Who Do Things. 
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Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 
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‘Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 


Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 
the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia. See Medical Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical 
notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER was systematically used with gratifying results, and adds: 
‘The habitual use of 

by women who are enceinte is a commendable precaution against BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

the occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, Corporation Council, New York City, 


Fc., writes: “I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with great benefit in Bright’s 


Disease.’’ 
Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 


Wailed to any address. For sale by grocers and druggists generally. - 





PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 
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A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 
Best Known Remedy for Diseases r 5 ae 
of the Digestive Organs. 7 ‘ ss wn 
As a drink to quench thirst. it is beyond all ‘a. =" 3 BY leading 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, ee . men’s fur- 


both delicious and refreshing. ae - 
musiin a 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., a 7 SRS 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. retailers’. 





Stevens’ Comfortable Chaits aes 
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JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Survey of the World 


It is understood at 
Washington that 
there will be no tar- 
iff legislation during the coming session, 
altho Congress, upon the President’s 
recommendation, may empower him to 
appoint a permanent Tariff Commission. 
Thus far, however, the Commission plan 
has not generally been received with 
favor by members. The President does 
not now intend to call a special session 
of the new Congress. Senator Burrows, 
who opposes the appointment of a Com- 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


mission, says that action upon the tariff 
should be deferred until the spring of 


1905. The President will ask for new 
legislation for the restraint of Trusts 
and he has been conferring with party 
kaders as to the recommendations of his 
message on this subject. These will 
probably be in accord with the speech of 
Attorney-General Knox at Pittsburg.— 
According to the list of the Journal 
Clerk, the House in the new Congress 
will be composed of 208 Republicans and 
178 Democrats. Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, 
the veteran chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, has the support of a ma- 
jority of the Republicans and in all prob- 
ability will be elected Speaker.—Some 
predict that the new treaty of reciprocity 
with Newfoundland will be rejected by 
the Senate, owing to opposition in Maine 
and Massachusetts.—The white Repub- 
licans in the South, whose exclusion of 
negroes from their conventions has been 
lisapproved by the President—as shown 
by the recent removal of Collector Bing- 
ham—appear to be in favor of the nomi- 
nation of Senator Hanna for the Presi- 
dency in 1904. It is reported that they 
will persist in their efforts to make a 
Republican party composed exclusively 


of whites, and will send delegations to 
vote for Mr. Hanna in the National Con- 
vention. In North Carolina, Senator 
Pritchard still advocates the exclusion of 
negroes, and upon the steps of the Sena- 
tor’s office ex-Congressman Linney re- 
cently made a speech in which he called 
for the nomination of Mr. Hanna to suc- 
ceed President Roosevelt. Senator Scott, 
of West Virginia, who was displeased 
some time ago by the retirement and 
virtually the removal of a West Vir- 
ginian from the State Department, tells 
reporters that he would like to see Mr. 
Hanna nominated. It is said that Mr. 
John G. Capers, member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee for South 
Carolina, called upon the President and 
opposed the approaching appointment of 
Dr. Crum, a negro, to be Collector at 
Charleston, saying that by making this 
selection the President would lose the 
support of the Sotith Carolina delegation 
in the National Convention. It is also 
said that this argument had no weight 
with Mr. Roosevelt.—Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne still thinks that the number 
of delegates from the South in the Na- 
tional Conventions ought to be reduced. 
He remarks that 120 votes are now given 
to Southern States which do not cast as 
many Republican votes in an election as 
are polled in Minnesota, which has only 
20 votes in a convention——The Minis- 
terial Alliance, of Salt Lake City, will 
try to prevent the election of Mormon 
Apostle Reed Smoot to the Senate; fail- 
ing in this, it will ask the Senate to ex- 
clude him.—There are some indications 
of a coalition of the Democrats and the 
Anti-Addicks Republicans, in Delaware, 
for the election of Ex-Senator Higgins 
(Republican) and a Democrat to fill the 
, 2795 
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two Senate vacancies.— The Post Office 
Department is making an investigation 
concerning the defeat, at the recent elec- 
tion, of Representative Loud, of Califor- 
nia, which is said to have been due to 
the influence of the letter carriers and 
other postal employes, who resented his 
opposition to a bill for the increase of 
their salaries—An interview with Arch- 
bishop Ireland is published, in which, 
after saying that he is an ardent advocate 
of total abstinence, he expresses the opin- 
ion that common sense demands the res- 
toration of the canteen in the army, 
owing to the peculiar conditions of army 
life-—The bill for high licenses and local 
option (to displace prohibition) has been 
passed by the Vermont Legislature, with 
a provision for a decisive vote upon it 
by the people in January. 
a 


The completion of a canal 
treaty with Colombia is still 
delayed by the refusal of the 


Canal and 
Cable 


Colombian Government to grant that 
‘ perpetual control” of the canal strip 


which is required by the Spooner Act. 
An impression prevails at Washington 
that Colombia’s attitude is due chiefly to 
her desire to get the last possible cent out 
of our treasury. It has repeatedly been 
asserted by the representatives of Colom- 
bia that the Constitution of that country 
forbids alienation of territory or the 
making of leases in perpetuity. Our Gov- 
ernment has recently examined that Con- 
stitution, and it is reported that no- such 
prohibition has been found in it. Co- 
lombia has proposed to lease the land for 
one hundred years, with the option of re- 
newal at the end of that time. It has 
been assumed that Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica would readily offer treaties upon 
the lines of their protocols of a year ago 
whenever it should appear that Colom- 
bia’s demands could not be granted. The 
Minister of Nicaragua says, however, 
that his country will not make a treaty 
until the United States shall have def- 
initely abandoned the Panama project.— 
The Commercial Cable Company has 
reached a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment with our Government as to the pro- 
jected cable from San Francisco to Ma- 
nila. The conditions proposed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in August last called for 
an independent American line not only 
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to Manila, but also to the coast of Asia. 
After some negotiation the company has 
obtained permission to land its cable at 
Shanghai, and the line will be extended 
from Manila to that point. An agree- 
ment having been reached as to all the 
conditions proposed, the soundings made 
during the exploration trip of the 
“Nero” have been turned over to the 
Commercial Company. It is expected 
that the line from San Francisco to Hon- 
olulu will be opened before Christmas. 


as 


The President’s On big f tang 4 _—s 
Public Addresses “4 poe rstl dthe © 
outing in Mississippi 


the President stopped at Memphis to 
take part in the celebration of the return 
of Vice-Governor Luke E. Wright from 
the Philippines. He was very warmly 
welcomed, altho one company of Confed- 
erate Veterans declined to assist in re- 
ceiving him. There was nothing in his 
four addresses—one of which was made 
to an assembly of negroes—to offend the 
most exacting Southern man. Much 
that he said was in praise of Vice-Gov- 
ernor Wright, to whose gallant service in 
the Confederate army hereferred. He 
also reminded one of his audiences that 
his mother’s brother fought in the Con- 
federate navy under the father of Mrs. 
Wright. In the course of his address at 
the banquet in the evening, after hearty 
commendation of Vice - Governor 
Wright’s course, he said: 

“The events of the last four years have 
definitely decided that whether we wish to or 
not we must hereafter play a great part in 
the world. We cannot escape facing the du- 
ties. We may shirk them if we are built of 
poor stuff, or we may take hold and do them 
if we are fit sons of our sires—but face them 
we must, whether we will or not. Our duty 
in the Philippine Islands has simply been one 
of the duties that thus have come upon ws. 
We are there, and we can no more haul down 
our flag and abandon the islands than we 
could now abandon Alaska. Whether we are 
glad or sorry that events forced us to go there 
is aside from the question; the point is that, 
as the inevitable result of the war with Spain, 
we found ourselves in the Philippines and that 
we could not leave the islands without dis- 
credit. The islanders were wholly unfit to 
govern themselves, and if we had left there 
would have been a brief period of bloody 
chaos, and then some other nation would have 
stepped in to do the work which we had 
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hirked. It cannot be too often repeated that 
there was no question that the work had to be 
done. All the question was whether we would 
do it well or ill, and, thanks to the choice of 
men like Governor Wright, it has been done 
well. . ... There is no question as to our 
not having gone far enough and fast enough 
in granting self-government to the Filipinos; 
the only possible danger has been lest we 
should go faster and further than was in the 
interest of the Filipinos themselves.” 


The islands, he added, had never been so 
orderly, peaceful and prosperous as now, 
and in no other Oriental country was 
there anything approaching to the 
amount of individual liberty and self- 
government which our rule had brought 
to the Filipinos.—In Philadelphia, on the 
22d, the President made an address at 
the dedication of a new High School 
building in the afternoon, and another 
in the evening at a banquet in celebra- 
tion of Founders’ Day at the Union 
League. In the beginning of this second 
speech he proceeded at some length to 
show that the economic and currency 
policies of President McKinley in 1896 
“had justified themselves thrice over” 
in results. Then, taking up Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s treatment of the problem of the 
Spanish War, he spoke of the clamor 
raised against him “not only by many 
honest men who were led astray by a 
mistaken view or imperfect knowledge 
of the facts, but also by all who feared 
effort and shrank from the rough work 
of endeavor.” Turning to the Philip- 
pine question, he said: 

“The prophets of disaster have seen their 
predictions so completely falsified by the event 
that it is actually difficult to arouse even a 
passing interest in their failure. To answer 
them now, to review their attack on our army, 
is of merely academic interest. They played 
their brief part of obstruction and clamor; 
they said their say, and the current of our 
life went over them and they sank under it 
as did their predecessors who, thirty-six years 
before, had declared that another and greater 
war was a failure; that another and greater 
struggle for true liberty was only a contest 
for subjugation in which the United States 


? 


could never succeed.” 


Concerning the present problems arising 
from “ the tremendous growth of our in- 
dustrialism,” he trusted that we should 
“deal with them along the lines indi- 
cated in speech and in action by that pro- 
found jurist and upright and fearless 
public servant,” Attorney-General Knox: 
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“It is idle to tell this people that we have 
not the power to solve such a problem as that 
of exercising adequate supervision over the 
great industrial combinations of to-day. We 
have the power and we shall find out the way. 
We shall not act hastily or recklessly, but we 
have firmly made up our minds that a solu- 
tion, and a right solution, shall be found, and 
found it will be.” 


Senator Lodge, following the President, 
urged that corporations should sub- 
jected to wise regulation and supérvision. 
Referring to the consolidation of capital 
and of labor, he declared that an at- 
tempt to arrest the economic forces in 
their natural movement by sudden and 
violent measures would cause a crash 
that would shake the foundations of so- 
ciety, while the explosion and the wreck 
would be even greater if these forces 
should be subjected to no regulation 
whatever. 
Sd 


At the beginning of the 
present week there was 
reason to expect that an 
agreement between the anthracite miners 
and operators would speedily be reached 
by conferences not connected with the 
proceedings before the Strike Commis- 
sion. The public first learned on the 
21st that negotiations for such an agree- 
ment were in progress, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the Commission’s hear- 
ing was adjourned until December 3d to 
give time for the completion of them. 
At the hearing President Mitchell, the 
first witness, was on the stand nearly 
five days, and for the greater part of that 
time was subjected to a searching and 
severe cross-examination at the hands of 
ex-Attorney-General Wayne McVeagh, 
counsel for the Erie road and its coal 
companies. The contestants were well 
matched. So skillful were the witness’s 
answers and so imperturbable was his 
manner that the veteran examiner threw 
up his hands with the exclamation: 
“ You are the best witness for yourself 
that ever confronted me!” The cross- 
examination related chiefly to intimida- 
tion, violence and boycotting during the 
strike, counsel attempting to show that 
the union was an irresponsible and tur- 
bulent organization with which trade 
agreements should not be made. It was 
evident that the question of recognizing 
the union had become the one of great- 
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est interest to each side. In the course 
of his testimony Mr. Mitchell said, with 
respect to recent action concerning union 
men in the militia, that all members of 
unions ought to perform the duties of 
citizenship and to accept the responsi- 
bilities which go with them. He also 
said that the success of the strike had 
not depended upon violence but had been 
deferred by it. He opposed the incor- 
poration of unions and.the suggested or- 
ganization of a union confined to the 
anthracite miners, saying that such a 
union would be broken down as some 
others had been in the past. It was 
shown that the State laws required the 
weighing of coal for each miner. Judge 
Gray said it was the understanding of 
the Commission that the non-union men 
were to be retained. The statement of 
2,000 of them was received. They de- 
manded a wage increase of 20 per cent. 
for all, protested against any agreement 
with the union concerning hours, op- 
posed any limitation of output and as- 
serted their right to work as many hours 
as they pleased—On the 2Ist counsel 
for the miners asked for a little time to 
obtain and prepare documentary evi- 
dence. Thereupon Judge Gray expressed 
a hope that an effort would be made by 
the parties “to come to an agreement 
upon nearly all, if not all, thematters now 
in controversy,” as many of “ the condi- 
tions complained of might be remedied 
if the parties should approach the subject 
in a proper spirit, with the purpose of 
fairly adjusting them.” It was then ex- 
pected that the whole matter would be 
settled before the reassembling of the 
Commission on December 3d. Mr. Mc- 
Veagh says that the voluntary advance 
of railroad wages by Io per cent. when 
the two parties were contesting every 
inch of ground caused a belief that a 
similar increase would surely be given to 
the miners. “ The question of wages be- 
ing out of the way, there was a general 
feeling in favor of trying to adjust the 
other differences.” The first move in 
that direction, he says, was made by Mr. 
David Wilcox, Vice-President of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company, whose 
draft of an agreement, as a basis of ne- 
gotiations, after some modifications, was 
approved by all the companies that had 
asked for a Commission. Much appears 
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to have been due to the efforts of Mr. 
McVeagh himself. It is said by some 
that the companies were unwilling that 
their methods, profits, etc., should be the 
subjects of cross-examination when their 
officers were on the stand. The probable 
basis of agreement was said to be a wage 
increase of 10 per cent., a nine-hour day 
and trade agreements between each com- 
pany and its men, who were to be per- 
mitted to choose their representatives. 
The independent operators will demand 
some concessions from the companies. 
They say they cannot afford to increase 
wages unless the companies pay more 
for their coal, while the companies can 
exact the increase from the public. The 
Commission will not overlook them. It 
gives notice that it will not surrender 
jurisdiction and that any adjustment 
must have its approval.—At the conven- 
tion of the Federation of Labor, in New 
Orleans, a resolution for political action 
in support of Socialism was defeated by 
a vote of 4,897 to 4,171. President Eliot 
was attacked by a long resolution, passed 
without dissent after a debate in which 
some speakers asserted that the Trusts 
and millionaires were getting control of 
the colleges and using them against 
workingmen ; also that they were man- 
ipulating the public schools in favor of 
“capitalistic doctrines.” President Gom- 
pers was re-elected—The boycott or- 
dered in Schenectady, which promised to 
involve all the industries of that place, is 
a failure, a majority of the labor unions 
having ignored or opposed it—lIt ap- 
pears that Homer Yergan, 19 years old, 
recently arrested near Indianapolis for 
theft and sent to the reformatory for a 
long term, broke the law in order that he 
might learn a trade in the penitentiary. 
He asserts that the labor unions pre- 
vented him from learning one elsewhere. 


& 


The attitude of Cuba toward 
the proposed treaty of reci- 
procity causes much dis 
satisfaction in Washington, where it is 
said that the influence of European Gov- 
ernments has recently been exerted in 
Havana to prevent the acceptance of any 
such agreement. Testimony to the same 
effect is given by the American special 
correspondents residing in Havana. If 4 
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t-eaty should be submitted to the Cuban 
House it would be rejected, it is said, 
because a majority of the members are 
hostile to closer relations with this coun- 
try. This feeling arises partly on ac- 
count of the Platt amendment, which our 
Government urges Cuba to embody in a 
treaty. The House was reorganized last 
week by a coalition of Nationalists and 
Radicals. The new President, Sefior 
Portuondo, is a Nationalist, and the 
First Vice-President is a Radical. To 
some extent the change indicates opposi- 
tion to President Palma and the Platt 
amendment. So far as conservative and 
radical parties have been developed, the 
line of separation relates to the accept- 
ance of the Platt restrictions. It is re- 
ported that also against the acceptance 
of these the influence of European Pow- 
ers has been exerted.—The strike of the 
cigar makers has been followed by simi- 
lar action on the part of the typesetters, 
coachmen and dock laborers. On the 
24th there were riots in Havana. Five 
strikers and as many policemen were 
killed. The mob insulted Americans 
and began an attack upon President Pal- 
ma’s residence but were driven back.— 
The new trunk railroad has been opened 
from Santa Clara to Santiago, and 
through trains from Havana will soon be 
inuse. It is expected that this road and 
its branches will greatly stimulate the de- 
velopment and growth of Cuban indus- 
tries—In Porto Rico capitalists from the 
States are applying for franchises to use 
the water power of the rivers. A Phil- 
adelphia company desires to construct a 
trolley railway on the Spanish road 
crossing the island from San Juan to 
Ponce. 
J 


After an illness of several 
days Herr Krupp, the great 
master of the iron works at 
Essen and the wealthiest man in Ger- 
many, died November 22d, at his home 
at Huegel. Herr Krupp’s villa is an 
elaborate mansion a few miles from Es- 
sen, where the ironmaster lived in feudal 
fashion. During his illness almost no 
one was allowed within the grounds, and 
so great was the privacy maintained that 
his death was not known at Essen until 
the works were closed. Rumors at first 
Connected his death with the slanders 
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which were published some days pre- 
vious in the Vorwaerts, a Socialist paper. 
These slanders, which attacked Herr 
Krupp’s character with cruel malice, 
seem to have emanated from the Capri 
hotel keepers, who were jealous of Herr 
Krupp’s intention to build a hotel at 
Capri, hotel building being the iron- 
master’s peculiar hobby. The physicians 
in attendance, however, declare that his 
death was from apoplexy and was in no 
wise connected with annoyance over 
these stories. The office of the Vor- 
waerts was raided by the police and its 
contents seized. The great works at Es- 
sen had been founded by Alfred Krupp, 
the father of the owner who has just 
died, and were famous for making heavy 
ordnance for the various armies and 
navies of the world. The works have 
furnished Russia, for instance, with 
more than 30,000 guns. Herr Krupp 
was a personal friend of the Emperor’s, 
whom he often visited in Berlin and re- 
ceived at his home in Huegel. He was 


by far the wealthiest man in Germany. 
According to the imperial income tax re- 


turns he had a yearly income of nearly 
five million dollars. The man next to 
him in wealth had a yearly income of 
only $1,250,000. He leaves two young 
daughters but no son. It is supposed 
that the great works at Essen will be 
placed in the hands of trustees for the 
benefit of Frau Krupp, her daughters 
and the collateral heirs. Arthur Krupp, 
of Borndorf, will, it is supposed, under- 
take the management of the concern. 
 ] 

Mr. Chamberlain’s departure 
for South Africa has been 
undoubtedly the most talked 
of event in England for the past week. 
The farewell dinner tendered him at Bir- 
mingham was royal in its enthusiasm, 
and his speech there seems to have satis- 
fied all parties. Among other things he 
used these words in regard to political 
contentions in Great Britain: 

“ British animosities are much like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. The fire burns 
fiercely and freely for a minute, but very soon 
dies down, and those who, like myself and like 
a very great man, I mean President Roosevelt, 
believe in a strenuous life, believe in fighting 
as well as you know how for the faith that is 
in you. Those who believe in that, and act 
upon it, must be prepared from time to time 
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to provoke temporary antagonisms, and may 
even share them themselves, but they pass 
away.” 


After the banquet Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
berlain drove from the Hall through 
lines of torch bearers which extended for 
several miles. He was also received at 
Windsor by King Edward, and obtained 
the honor (somewhat extraordinary un- 
der the circumstances) of being praised 
by Mr. John Morley in a speech before 
the National Liberal Club. Mr. Morley 
condemned the Education Bill and the 
Government’s Irish policy, but spoke 
with warm approval of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit to South Africa. He had al- 
ways believed, so he declared, that if Mr. 
Chamberlain could have met Mr. Kruger 
at the Bloemfontein conference the war 
might have been avoided. On Tuesday, 
November 25th, Mr. Chamberlain set 
sail on the “Good Hope,” which is 
one of a class of four armored cruis- 
ers, the heaviest in the British Navy. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s departure from 
England was acknowledged with no 
greater enthusiasm than was the re- 
turn of Mr. Redmond from his trip 
to this country. At Dublin Mr. Red- 
mond received an enthusiastic welcome, 
and in a speech addressed to the crowd 
from the balcony of the United Irish 
League Building he promised his audi- 
ence that their brothers in America 
would stand by Ireland’s back as long as 
a courageous front was shown to her 
enemies at home. Lord Tennsyson, the 
eldest son of the poet, who has been act- 
ing as temporary Governor-General of 
Australia since the retiring of Lord 
Hopetoun, has been appointed to that of- 
fice formally for the term of one year. 
The briefness of the term is due to Mr. 
Tennyson’s own request.. The salary of 
the Governor-General is 10,000 pounds a 
year, and his expenses, if he cares to 
keep up the dignity of the office, run to 
something like three times that amount. 
Lord Tennyson is by no means a wealthy 
man. 

& 

On the morning of 
November 15th an at- 
tempt was made to 
assassinate the King of the Belgians as 
he was proceeding from the palace to the 
cathedral to attend a Te Deum in mem- 
ory of Queen Marie Henriette. Three 
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shots were fired by the would-be assas- 
sin; one of the bullets struck the window 
of a carriage in the procession and an- 
other grazed the Grand Marshal’s face, 
but no one was injured. The man who 
attempted the crime was seized by the 
police and was with much difficulty 
dragged by them out of the mob and 
taken into custody. Under examination 
he avowed his intention to kill King Leo- 
pold and acknowledged that he was an 
anarchist. He proved to be an Italian 
named Gennaro Rubino, and the authori- 
ties of Rome have identified him as being 
in his earlier years an advanced socialist. 
In 1893 he was condemned to a long term 
of imprisonment for stealing, but made 
his escape to England, where he is said 
to have been converted to Anarchism. 
Since the day of the attempted assassina- 
tion Rubino has continued to express re- 
gret at his failure to kill the King, and 
declares that he will commit suicide. 
Last week, November 20th, King Leo- 
pold made a reply to a deputation from 
the Chamber of Deputies, in which he 
said, in part: ‘ 

“The times are very troubled. Agitators 
are constantly stirring up their followers to 
disturb that order which is the guaranty of 
public liberties. Without order only license 
remains, which leads inevitably to despotism. 
These agitators find in their path first the 
heads of States. If they fail to reach them 
they attack their wives, as in the case of the 
horrible drama at Geneva. Their blows are 
also aimed as Ministers, as in the case of 
Sefior Canovas, and they also blow up the 
houses of private individuals. They want to 
intimidate us, but they will not succeed. Even 
if they struck down the head of the State it 
would make no difference, as he would soon 
be replaced. In addition to revolver shots 
they employ the pen, which can write what 
calumnies they please.” 


The Etoile Belge in a note supposed to 
be inspired states that the Count of Flan- 
ders, brother of King Leopold, has given 
up his claim to the throne in favor of his 
son, Prince Albert. The latter was born 
in 1875 and in 1900 married the Duchess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria. 


xd 


The Agricultural Inquiry Com- 
missions appointed by M. de 
Witte, the Minister of Finance, 
to investigate the general social condition 
of the agricultural classes in Russia have 
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unanimously demanded constitutional re- 
forms and greater political liberty. They 
were directed by M. de Witte to speak 
boldly since the Czar desired to know 
the whole truth; yet, despite this direc- 


tion, M. de Plehwe, Minister of the In- - 


terior, has begun to make arrests among 
them. A physician, named Martinoff, 
for instance, has been placed under ar- 
rest because he was the author of reso- 
lutions demanding a national congress, 
and two members of the Agricultural 
Committee of Tula have suffered in the 
same way for advocating the remission 
of the peasant land payments. Aill this 
means a breach between the two Minis- 
ters of Finance and the Interior, which 
for the present, however, will be 
smoothed over, as M. de Plehwe has so 
far yielded to his colleague’s policy as to 
promise to call a conference of the Pres- 
idents of the Executive Committees of 
the Provincial Zemstvos for considering 
measures of relief in agricultural mat- 
ters. Meanwhile M. Radzig, the well- 
known financial expert, has published ar- 
guments which support the complaints of 
the local Agricultural Committees and 
denounce the present financial policy of 
the Government. According to M. Rad- 
zig’s figures the total indirect taxation 
during the past twenty years has in- 
creased 109 per cent., or 64 per cent. per 
head of the population. Another expert 
calculates that the protective system has 
imposed on the consumption of twelve 
common articles a tax of 300,000,000 
tubles, of which less than one-quarter has 
actually reached the treasury.—The 
Vorwaerts, a Socialist organ of Berlin, 
has again in some mysterious manner 
obtained and published a document pur- 
porting to emanate from high authorities 
in Russia. This time the document, the 
authenticity of which is hardly disputed, 
is an order signed by General Kuropat- 
kin and directed to the officers of the 
army, calling their attention to the mul- 
titude of Socialistic and revolutionary 
pamphlets that are distributed among the 
soldiers. A particular instance noted by 
him is that of a young aristocrat who, on 
being drafted into the army, declined his 
privilege of accepting short service and 
enlisted for the longer term in order that 
he might carry out his plans for assisting 
the revolutionary propaganda. General 
Kuropatkin asks the generals to consider 
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what means should be employed to put 
down the evil. 
s 

A recent visit of an English- 
man to the three prisons of 
Fez shows that the conditions 
of those notorious institutions is not so 
terrible and mysterious as has generally 
been supposed. The visit was made 
without notification to the authorities in 
charge so that there was no time to pre- 
pare beforehand. One of the prisons is 
situated in Old Fez, and in it the bet- 
ter class of prisoners are confined, chief- 
ly debtors and offenders under the Sherd, 
or civil law. This prison is divided into 
two parts,eachconsisting of a largecourt- 
yard paved in concrete and surrounded 
by an arcade. The prisoners appeared 
all to be tolerably well-to-do, and were in 
good health. The Government supplies 
those who wish it with two small loaves 
of bread a day, but all the prisoners ex- 
cept one were at this time receiving their 
food from their own homes. They are al- 
lowed to bring their carpets and bedding 
into the prison, and their situation was 
in every way comfortable and healthy. 
In the New Fez there are two jails in 
which no improvements have as yet been 
undertaken, tho materials were collected 
for that purpose by the Sultan’s com- 
mands. The Dakakin consists of a court- 
yard with no arcade, but having large 
chambers leading off it. Prisoners to the 
number of 207 were confined here, altho 
there was space for not more than 100. 
The rooms were so crowded that not all 
the prisoners could have shelter, and 
many of them were entirely unprotected 
from the rain and weather. The rooms 
are also dark and without ventilation, al- 
tho as the walls rise high above the street 
windows might easily be pierced in them. 
The entire prison, however, is clean, and 
the water supply excellent. Rations of 
two loaves of bread a day are distributed 
to the prisoners, and are regularly re- 
ceived. They made no complaints of 
harsh treatment whatever, but stated that 
they thought it advisable to make small 
tips now and again to the jailers out of 
the money they earned by making bask- 
ets and panniers. In this prison, as in the 
other in New Fez, almost all the inmates 
were countrymen from the surrounding 
districts. The third prison is the so- 
called Ziballa. This possesses no court- 
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yard, but consists of a vast building with 
an arcade roof supported on a number of 
brick columns, some 25 or 30 feet in 
hight. It is well ventilated and fairly 
well lighted by round holes in the roof. 
One hundred and ninety-three prisoners 
were found within its walls, and it could 
not really be called overcrowded. The 
water supply here also is excellent, and 
there is a large washing tank for the 
prisoners. There are no subterranean 
dungeons in this prison, which is ele- 
vated and clean, altho the district in 
which it is situated is unwholesome. Ter- 
rible fetters and chains were in sight, but 
no prisoner was wearing them at the 
time of the visit. As in the other pris- 
ons, the inmates were free to pass where 
they liked within the prison walls. The 
prisoners were all well clad, and many of 
them had warm blankets. 
& 


The recent re- 
pressive meas- 
ures adopted by 
the party in power in the French Repub- 
lic against large portions of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and against Catholic 


Protestantism and Church 
Separation in France 


schools in general have brought up the 
question of the separation of “the 
Churches ” from the State. ‘“ Churches ” 
are named because the French State is 
bound by contracts—‘ concordats ”—en- 
tered into since the great Revolution with 
four religious denominations—Roman 
Catholic, Reformed ( Huguenot ), Luther- 
an and Jewish, all of which receive sub- 
sidies collected from the taxpayers. Very 
many Catholics and a number of the 
Protestant and Jewish clergy have taken 
the occasion to express their desire of 
seeing such conflicts as the present 
avoided by the separation of Churches 
and State. M. Armand Lods, a promi- 
nent lay member of the Lutheran Gen- 
eral Synod, gives interesting reasons why 
French Protestants should hesitate be- 
fore uniting in an agitation to secure 
such a separation; and his words may 
dispel any illusion of American Prot- 
estants who imagine that the separation 
of Church and State would have in 
France the meaning which is attached to 
it in the United States. M. Lods treats 
the money question, which is the least 
difficulty, first. An interesting item is 
the fact that 576 church buildings occu- 
pied by Protestants are the property of 
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the State or of Communes; these would 
all have to be rented by the Churches at 
a considerable expense, in addition to the 
expenses necessary to replace the sub- 
sidies now granted by the State. Put- 
ting aside all question of expenses, he 
next goes to the heart of the subject. He 
asks whether the Churches when inde- 
pendent of the State will enjoy any 
greater liberty than at present. Certainly 
the political party which clamors for the 
separation is not seeking the interest of 
the Churches, but on the contrary wishes 
to diminish the influence of Catholicism 
and to bring it under a régime of sus- 
picion. Parliament, he thinks, will not 
be able to grant to Protestant Churches 
and Synagogs favors which it refuses 
to the religion of the majority of French 
people. Hence all denominations will be 
subjected to the same rules—that is, by 
the law of the Ist of July, 1901, on the 
contract of Association. He concludes, 
therefore, that religious denominations 
will have to form either associations of 
persons, or associations declared as such, 
or establishments of public utility. In 
accordance with the law the Churches as 
associations of persons can possess noth- 
ing ; as associations declared as such their 
legal capacity will be much restricted, 
since they will be unable to receive either 
gifts or legacies; as establishments of 
public utility their lot will depend on the 
good pleasure of the Government, which 
may refuse them the right to exist and 
after granting it will have the power to 
withdraw it at pleasure. Moreover, they 
will be subjected to special authorization 
by Government decree before they can 
accept any liberalities. Even the right to 
open new places of worship will, he 
thinks, be denied the religious denomina- 
tions, inasmuch as the Decree of March 
19th, 1859, already subjects to the au- 
thorization of Government the opening 
of chapels founded by “ independent” 
Churches—i. e., by those not recognized 
by the State. Protestants, he says, cam- 
not ask for a régime of separation until 
Parliament decides to proclaim “a Free 
Church in a Free State ”—a solution of 
the difficulty which will not prevail, be- 
cause the Radical party well knows that 
under a truly liberal régime victory 
would be on the side of believers against 
infidelity—Christianity against official 
atheism. 
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A. Letter to Charles 


Sumner 


By Mrs. Abraham Lincoln 


|I find among the papers of John Greenleaf 
Whittier a letter from Mary Lincoln, written 
to Charles Sumner, April 2d, 1866. Senator 
Sumner sent it to Whittier because of the 
reference it contains to “ Snow-Bound.” This 
poem was published March 1st, 1866, and Mrs. 
Lincoln’s comments upon it are among the 
first notes of the great chorus of welcome that 
greeted the poet’s masterpiece. The whole 
letter, I think, is worthy of publication, as 
showing the tone and spirit of its writer in 
the first year of her widowhood. The speech 
of Sumner’s to which she refers is no doubt 


Cuicaco, April 2d, 1866. 
Hon. CHARLES SUMNER. 

My Dear Sir:—I am reminded whilst 
reading this simple and natural poem, 
“Snow-Bound,” that its author, Whit- 
tier, is a resident of your State and 
doubtless a personal friend of yours ; and 
presuming that amidst the cares and 
anxieties of the past winter this little 
volume may have escaped your notice, 
therefore I take the liberty of sending it 
to you. I thank you kindly for your 
speech you sent me. I had already read 
it with much interest. How much mis- 


fortune would we be spared as a Nation 


his great speech against what is known as 
the Blaine amendment to the Constitution, 
which had passed the House by a large ma- 
jority, but failed to secure a two-thirds vote 
in the Senate, although favored by Fessenden, 
Wilson, and other leading Republicans. It 
allowed the abridgment of the franchise on 
account ,of race or color, but excluded from 
the basis of representation all persons dis- 
criminated against. The fourteenth amend- 
ment, afterward adopted, omitted the objec- 
tionable reference to race and color. SAMUEL 
T. PicKxarp.] 


is but too sure an indication of his feel- 
ings towards the oppressed race. His 
wicked efforts will fail and justice and 
liberty triumph. 

How sad and melancholy at this par- 
ticular time the death of our noble 
friend, Senator Foot! Such good men 
at any time can be illy spared, but when 
each and every voice is needed to silence 
the traitors that still infest our land, his 
loss is very painful. His “ passing 
away ” was peaceful and triumphant; so 
inuch in unison with his well-spent life 
that it appears most sinful to wish him 


back. How many of the cherished 


if our faithless and unscrupulous Presi- friends of my beloved husband have 
dent entertained the same views as your- within the past year entered into their 
Unfor- 


tunately he is endeavoring to ignore all 


self and all other true patriots. rest and been reunited to one they loved 


so well whilst here. I am forgetting 
the good that has been accomplished, and myself in writing you so lengthy a note, 
'eturning the slave to his bondage. The when I had merely intended a few lines. 
contemptible act of refusing the freed- With apologies and assurance of friend- 
men of Richmond the privilege of cele- ship, I remain always truly, 


Mary LIncoun. 
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brating the anniversary of their freedom 





How the Need for Naval Officers Should 


Be 


Met 


By Park Benjamin 


HE Navy Department says that we 
need an addition of more than 
fifty per cent. to the 1,023 line 

officers of the Navy in order to supply 
the existing fleet, and also that nearly a 
doubling of the present list will be re- 
quired within the next four years, during 
which time the vessels now building will 
be completed. Inasmuch as it ordinarily 
takes longer to produce a junior officer 
than to build a battleship, the question 
is where this great increase is to be got. 

The problem is neither sudden nor un- 
expected. It has been obvious for years. 
That it has become imminent and press- 
ing is due to neglect or refusal to heed 
plain warnings and the logic of plain 
facts. Congress has gone on building 


more and more ships without providing 


officers enough to man them; and, since 
it has also failed to establish any national 
naval reserve, no apparent choice is now 
left between keeping the ships in active 
commission and immediately tying them 
up to wharves in empty idleness as fast 
as they come from the builders. 

The only plan officially proposed is to 
increase the output of the Naval Acad- 
emy, either through the disastrous ex- 
pedient of cutting down its course from 
four years to three, or by enlarging the 
number of students to some goo—the 
latter in face of the facts that 30 per 
cent. of the midshipmen are already liv- 
ing in wooden temporary quarters; that 
the grounds of the Academy are torn up, 
owing to the construction of the colossal 
new buildings which will not be finished 
for some five years, and that there is no 
adequate teaching force for such an in- 
crease. If the faculty is to be augmented 
by ordering more naval officers to An- 
napolis, this amounts to reducing their 
already depleted numbers afloat. If the 
deficit is to be supplied by civilian in- 
structors, which will be apparently un- 
avoidable, then the proportion of naval 
officers at the school may well become 
so small as to imperil its most valuable 
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characteristic, which is and always has 
been the pre-eminently practical nature 
of its professional course. 

If this problem had been dealt with 
earlier it is possible that it might gradu- 
ally have been solved through the Naval 
Academy. At least the wholesale de- 
struction of the buildings and grounds 
to give place to the ten million dollar im- 
provements might have been postponed 
until after the actual and pressing needs 
of the service had been met. As matters 
now stand, however, it seems we are to 
have the ten million dollar improvements 
for the use of a school seriously im- 
paired in its efficiency, for the reduction 
in the course has already gone into effect 
and nearly every branch of study has 
been curtailed. 

It becomes vital, therefore, to inquire 
whether the desired result cannot be 
achieved in some other way. The re- 
quirements are divisible. First, to pro- 
vide for the immediate necessity (577 
officers), and, second, to devise a perma- 
nent organization which will insure an 
adequate supply for the future. 

To meet the first need it is well to con- 
sider the practicability of filling the va- 
cancies in the lower commissioned grades 
from sources outside of the Naval Acad- 
emy, whence men already possessing 
qualifications can be drawn. These are: 

1. The United States Revenue Marine, 
the officers of which are well educated, 
capable seamen, already commanding 
national armed ships and holding rank 
already assimilated with the Navy. They 
stand between the Navy and the mer- 
chant service, and the places of those 
transferred from the other grades could 
be filled by much needed promotions of 
juniors and the places of the latter sup- 
plied from the merchantmen. The rev- 
enue marine officers took an active part 
in the Spanish War. The country will 
not soon forget the splendid gallantry of 
Lieutenant Frank H. Newcomb, in the 
revenue cutter “ Hudson,” which went 
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in under the withering fire at Cardenas 
and brought out the disabled torpedo 
boat “ Winslow.” 

2. The graduated seamen, apprentices 
and the warrant officers of the Navy. 
This is promotion from the ranks. Or- 
dinarily there are strong reasons against 
it. None the less it is advisable because 
of the present emergency. 

3. Graduates of the Naval Academy 
in civil life. They have cost the country 
about $12,000 apiece to educate. Many 
of them were involuntarily legislated out 
when the depletion of the Navy was the 
craze. 

4. The volunteer officers of the Navy 
during the war with Spain (but only 
those whose records shown plain qualifi- 
cations). 

5. The officers of the Naval Militia. 
Some of them did remarkably good work 
during the recent maneuvers, especially 
the engineer’s force of the “ Solace,” di- 
rected by Lieutenant-Commander Frye, 
of the New York organization. 

6. The officers of the U. S. Transport 
Service. This has grown up since the 
Spanish War and developed many excel- 
lent and competent men. 

7. The officers of the merchant ma- 
rine, notably those serving on the ships 
which receive Government aid. 

How large an addition can thus be se- 
cured can only be determined by trial. 
It certainly seems that the essay should 
bemade. In the writer’s belief a number 
of officers can be got from each source 
noted and the total may well reach a 
sufficiency. If it is not, then and not un- 
til then will it be in order to raise the 
(uestion whether it is better to commis- 
sion civilians without special qualifica- 
tion, but whose general education most 
nearly fits them for the work, or to ad- 
vance the graduation period of a number 
of classes in the Naval Academy half a 
vear during only a limited and definitelv 
fixed period of time. 

The Navy will oppose this because it 
opposes everything which disturbs the 
existing order of its personnel. But if 
Congress waits to suit every one con- 
cerned it will delay as long as it did over 
the line and staff fight and end with some 
sudden cutting of the Gordian knot as 
‘lefective as the Personnel Act of 1899. 
There is clearly a knot to be dealt with 
how, and it is well to get at it, the sooner 
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the better, but with a marlinspike rather 
than a knife. 

Incidentally also this is the time to re- 
member the wretched and blundering ap- 
pointments of civilians to the commis- 
sioned grades during the Spanish War; 
when the Naval Academy graduates 
were systematically repelled and discour- 
aged by the Navy Department; when 
men who had been graduated even with 
the highest honors were denied anything 
but the lowest grades, while civilians 
with political pull were preferred and put 
over them; when board after board of 
examining naval officers rejected candi- 
dates utterly unfit offering themselves for 
lieutenants, only to find their verdicts 
contemptuously set aside and the in- 
competents arbitrarily put into the Navy 
by Executive orders. If we have got to 
take naval officers from outside sources, 
is it not better to do it now and advised- 
ly, than to risk another, if not worse, 
repetition of similar experience amid the 
turmoil of some future great public 
emergency ? 

With regard to a permanent arrange- 
ment for supply hereafter : 

The Naval Academy was founded for 
the instruction of military sea officers— 
not engineers, engine drivers, ship build- 
ers, gun makers, or chemists—but sail- 
ors. There were engineers in the Navy 
long before it was established, and the 
act of Congress organizing the regular 
engineer corps antedated its foundation 
by three years. As steam came into gen- 
eral use the curriculum for the midship- 
men was made to include studies in ma- 
rine steam engines. In 1866 the en- 
gineers were admitted as a separate class 
and thereafter changes were made until ' 
the Academy graduated both naval ca- 
dets and cadet engineers. The amalga- 
mation scheme of 1899 combined the en- 
gineer officers with the line, but the 
Academy has continued more as an en- 
gineering school than as a naval school. 
It now essays to turn out men competent 
for duty either on deck or in the engine 
room. The tendency clearly shown by 
Admiral Melville and others is to con- 
vert it still further into a college of me- 
chanical engineering. 

The amalgamation plan, as was- pre- 
dicted from the beginning, is a failure. 
It is needless to go into the reason. The 
result is a growing opinion that a corps 
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of engineers must be re-established, -this 
time, however, to include not merely en- 
gine designers or managers but all the 
engineering specialists in the service— 
that is, the naval constructors, the civil 
engineers and such officers of the line as 
may elect to become electrical engineers 
or ordnance engineers concerned with 
the design and manufacture of arms, ar- 
mor and equipment. There would then 
be two classes of naval officers, the mili- 
tary sea officers charged with command, 
the maintenance of discipline and the 
handling of the fleet, and the engineer 
officers charged with all that relates to 
design, construction and repair. 

The Naval Academy, without reducing 
its course, would then be able, it is 
thought, to do what it was established 
for, to produce enough military sea offi- 
cers. It would thus be returned to the 
sailors for whom it was organized and 
taken from the enginers, for whom it 
was never intended and who never should 
have been admitted into it. As to the 
former, it would continue to “ catch them 
young ” and instill into them those tradi- 
tions which must be taught to the boy to 
adapt him for command in after life, but 
which are not at all needed to fit him for 
designing gun mounts and steam boilers. 

Two questions on this point suggest 
themselves: Is the military sea officer’s 
profession broad enough to require such 
an institution exclusively for his educa- 
tion? Observe that it is not argued that 
engineering instruction should be wholly 
eliminated from his course of study. On 
the contrary, he should be called upon 
to acquire an intelligent general under- 
standing of the mechanisms subject to 
his military control, and because such 
knowledge is thus a part of his “all 
round ” professional equipment the Na- 
val Academy should supply it to him. 
Always, however, sedulously subordinat- 
ing the study of pure engineering to that 
of seamanship, gunnery, navigation, dis- 
cipline and, in brief, those branches 
which peculiarly belong to the militarysea 
education. Sails are of the past, but the 
readiness, the quick wit, the rising superior 
to emergency which characterize the sail- 
or are still of the present. You cannot 
teach a man how to manage a battleship 
in a crowded roadway in a fog by the aid 
of engineering formule, and if sail drill 
is archaic in one sense, it is far from be- 
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ing: so as a school of self-reliance. We 
want skillful navigators, and navigation 
is not learned in a day. We want men 
taught in the art of handling men, and 
that must be studied long and early. We 
want men who can keep us out of trouble 
even amid the revolutions of the jarring 
South Americans. As an instance, look 
at the recent capital work of Command- 
ers McLean and McCrea in the Carib- 
bean and Gulf. We want cultivated men 
who know how to use the force com- 
mitted to them with velvet covering the 
iron-hand—men who know not only how 
to fight but when to fight—and, lastly, in a 
word, we want the men who in the con- 
trol of ships represent the difference be- 
tween the tool makers and the tool users. 
In providing the latter there is plenty 
for the Naval Academy to do. 

The other question is, Do we need the 
ten million dollar buildings simply for 
the education of the military sea officers? 
The reply is that they will answer the 
purpose. Whether or not we could have 
got along with less costly and plainer 
structures, and how we came by those 
now in progress, is, *s Mr Kipling says, 
“ another story.” 

For the second and engineering class 
of officers recourse should be had direct- 
ly to the technical schools and to the men 
who have received adequate education in 
the engineering establishments of the 
country. It is time that this was done. 
The career of naval engineer has been 
altogether too narrow, and it should be 
opened to the young men who are now 
crowding into the other branches of the 
engineering profession. But little, if 
any, adaptations of existing curricula 
would be needed to enable the graduates 
of the technological colleges to enter it. 
If we can send, as we are now doing, the 
highest graduates of every class from 
the Naval Academy to be given a post- 
graduate course in naval construction in 
a technical school in New England, it is 
not clear why we cannot put the under- 
graduates of that same school through 
the same course, and then into the Navy. 
We are taking the naval surgeons from 
the medical schools, the paymasters from 
active business life; we converted a lot 
of civilians the other day into marine 
officers; the machinists, who have sup- 
planted the old commissioned engineers 
in charge of the engines, have step 
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directly from their benches to the ships ; 
the civil engineers. are not Naval Acad- 
emy graduates; the chaplains come from 
the theological seminaries. Why should 
we require that men who are nothing 
but mechanical engineers pure and sim- 
ple should waste their time in learning 
the routine of deck duty and the drilling 
of blue jackets, or why insist that the 
“man behind the gun” should also be 
behind the rolling mill and the foundry, 
the drafting room and the laboratory ? 
What is or ever was the sense of call- 
ing engine designers and naval archi- 
tects “ captains ” and “ admirals’? They 
are not captains and admirals and can 
no more be made so by calling them 
such names than they can be converted 
by the same process into “ judges” or 
‘“ surgeons.” They are no more compe- 


Thanksgiving 
By Frank 


Ou, the farm was bright, Thanksgiving morn, 
With its stacks of hay and shocks of corn, 
Its pumpkin heaps in the rambling shed, 
And its apples brown and green and red, 
And in the cellar its winter store 

In bins that were filled and running o’er 
With all the things that a farm could keep, 
In barrel and bin and goodly heap, 

Hung to the rafters and hid away— 

Oh, the farm was a pleasant place that day! 


And here and there was the Jersey stock, 
The sheep, and horses—old Prince and Jock— 
The turkeys and geese and awkward calf, 
And the goat that made the children laugh, 
A pair of mules that a friend had sent 

Out to the farm on experiment, 

Pigeons and fowls and a guinea pig, 

Dogs that were small and dogs that were big, 
Chickens that were white and black and gray— 
Oh, the farm was a goodly sight that day! 


Out back of the house the orchard stood, 
Then came the brook and the chestnut wood, 
The old saw-mill where the children play, 
The fodder barn with its piles of hay, 

The walnut grove and the cranberry bog, 
The woodchuck hole and the barking dog, 
lhe wintergreen and the robber’s cave, 
(Wherein who entered was counted brave), 
lhe skating pond with its fringe of bay— 
Oh, the farm was a pleasant place to stay! 
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ON THE FARM 


tent to command ships or fleets by reason 
of their professional acquirements than 
they are to hand down decisions on 
points of law or to amputate legs. 

All progressive evolution involves 
specialization. So why make our naval 
specialists jacks-of-all-trades? The dis- 
tinct professions of military naval com- 
mander and non-military naval engineer 
should be separated and kept separate. 
Why not have the best engineers that the 
technical colleges and industrial estab- 
lishments of the country can give us, and 
let the Naval Academy devote itself to 
its own proper work of making the men 
who uphold the peace of the world with 
the guns of our battleships. Then we 
will get plenty of naval officers and the 
best that can be had. 


New Yor« Cry, 


on the Farm 
H. Sweet 


The big home barn was a place of joy 

For the romping girl and the climbing boy, 
With beams and mows and ladders to mount, 
Horses and oxen and sheep to count, 
Hunting of nests of. sly old hens, 

Tunneling hay and fashioning dens, 

Helping the men to do up the chores, 
Shutting windows and locking the doors, 
Letting some work come in with the play— 
Oh, the farm was a jolly place to stay! 


Oh, the pantry shelves were loaded down 

With cakes that were plump and rich and 
brown, 

With apple pies and pumpkin and mince, 

With jellies and jams and preserved quince, 

Cranberry sauce and puddings and rice, 

The dessert dishes that look so nice, 

Vegetables, breads, and bonbons sweet, 

A great brown turkey and plates of meat, 

Sauces fixed in the daintiest way— 

Oh, ’t was a glorious sight that day! 


Oh, the farm was bright Thanksgiving morn, 
The sun shone clear on the hay and corn, 
The guests came early with laugh and shout, 
And the boys and girls were scattered about, 
Seeking the pets they had known before, 
Climbing through wirdow instead of door, 
Racing from barn to corn-crib or mill, 
Shouting and laughing with glee, until 

The dinner-horn sounded—Oh, I say, 

’T was pleasant upon the farm that day! 

PEraceDALe, R. I, 





The First Session of 


By W. S. 


the Hague Tribunal 


Penfield 


{Mr. Penfield has just returned to Washington from the Hague, where as solicitor of the State 
Department he represented our Government in the “Pious Fund"dispute between Mexico and the United 


States.—Epiror. ] 


HE protocol for the arbitration of 
the “ Pious Fund” case by the 
Permanent Court of the Hague 

was signed May 22d, 1902. The hearing 
began on September 15th and closed on 
October Ist. The decision followed on 
October 14th. 

In no other case of equal importance 
has so short a space of time been occupied 
in its judicial hearing, consideration and 
determination. And yet the time taken 
was not too short for the ends of justice. 

The evidence submitted was nearly all 
contained in a printed volume of 650 
pages, including original documents and 
transiations. It was carefully studied 


and considered by the arbitrators, who on 
the organization of the court proceeded 
at once with the hearing of the argu- 


ments. All who witnessed their delibera- 
tions, who closely followed the course of 
the proceedings and intently observed the 
workings of the minds of the arbitrators 
in their searching inquiries and investiga- 
tions of the facts and law involved, were 
impressed with their earnestness and sin- 
gleness of purpose. 

The arbitrators and the counsel were 
from the first moved with the feeling, 
which grew more intense with the prog- 
ress of the trial, that in a sense the cause 
of international arbitration was itself on 
trial; and that on this, the first session 
of the Permanent Court uf the Hague, no 
serious mistakes must be made. It is 
gratifying to be able to reeord the free- 
dom of the entire proceedings from jar 
or friction of any kind, and it is certain 
that no war of pamphlets will foliow be- 
tween opposing counsel and that no se- 
rious criticism will be made by any com- 
petent and disinterested person of the de- 
cision rendered. 

For the award rests on solid founda- 
tions of law and fact. Its soundness in 
academic principle and its application of 
the rule of res judicata to the controversy, 
which the Court was, under the protocol, 
required to pass on before it could even 
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consider the case on its original merits, 
will successfully withstand the severest 
professional scrutiny. The award will 
therefore stand not merely in virtue of 
the arbitral agreement of the litigant 
States, but it will stand to bear living wit- 
ness to the learning, ability, and high 
sense of justice of the Court. The una- 
nimity with which it was rendered and 
its complete harmony with the general 
consensus of authority of the publicists 
and of the civil and common law courts 
sufficiently attest the soundness of the 
decision. 

Thus far at least the reasonable expec- 
tations of the framers of the Hague Con- 
vention have been realized. 

The distinguishing features of the first 
session of the Hague Tribunal, in its 
bearings upon the cause of international 
arbitration, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The singular composition of the 
Tribunal, made up exclusively of subjects 
of States disinterested in the controversy. 
What higher proof could be given of the 
sincere conviction of the Government of 
the United States in the justice of its 
case than by its offer to submit the case 
to a court thus constituted ? 

2. In the selection by the litigant States 
of the arbitrators from the permanent 
panel of 68 members who had been ap- 
pointed by the signatory States of the 
Hague Convention on the sole ground of 
their fitness for the function of arbitra- 
tors. 

3. The promptitude with which the 
case was taken up, heard and decided. 
A short period for this purpose had been 
limited by the protocol, but the maximum 
period allowed for the hearing and dis- 
cussion was shortened by two months 
through their active diligence and the 
thorough study of the case in all its de- 
tails by the arbitrators. International ar- 
bitration is not simply a theme for glit- 
tering generalities and easy optimism— 
no more than there is place in an ordinary 
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lawsuit for dreaming dreams while your 
adversary is actively at work. In inter- 
national arbitration time is of the essence 
of justice. In such cases delays are dan- 
gerous, They are sure to bring reproach. 
No time should be left for the action and 
counter-action of subtle influences. And 
when the minds of the arbitrators are 
immediately and intensely occupied with 
the mastery of the case, and the an- 
nouncement of the decision follows quick 
upon its emergence in the enlightened 
conscience of the Court, the judicial func- 
tion accomplishes its work. There is 
then left no possible ground of imputa- 
tion or of doubt that the decision, what- 
ever it may be, expresses any other than 
the sincere convictions of the Court. And 
this public estimate of the Court is neces- 
sary to sustain its reputation as a tribunal 
which invites and justifies the confidence 
that the decision of any controversy may 
be safely intrusted to its determination. 
But the arbitration of the “ Pious 


Fund” case has a deeper significance. 
It is the hope of some of the States of the 
Southern Hemisphere and of Central 


America that all international controver- 
sies between the States of the New World 
may be adjusted by an exclusively Amer- 
ican tribunal. This worthy aspiration 
has been found most difficult to meet by 
the constitution of a satisfactory tribunal. 
Every earnest effort therefore to settle 
these controversies by arbitration by a 
tribunal mutually acceptable to the differ- 
ing States is a step forward, and even a 
provisional solution of the problem by 
means of the Hague Court is a great 
gain. 

Heretofore no permanent international 
tribunal has existed. This has led to the 
creation of numerous special and inde- 
pendent tribunals and has naturally re- 
sulted in a body of more or less incon- 
sistent decisions, shorn of much of their 
proper authority. 

What, then, has been done and what 
remains to be done to advance the cause? 

1. The first Permanent Court of the 
Hague has come and gone. Its work and 
character were such as to sustain, if not 
to exalt, the reasonable hopes of all good 
men in the permanent success of the 
Tribunal. 

2. Great care should be taken by a 
complaining State, especially in the earl 
history of the Court, to bring before it 
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only cases which are clearly just. Ex- 
cept when war is imminent doubtful cases 
can afford to wait a little until the Court 
has had time and opportunity, by suc- 
cessive trials and decisions, to establish 
an ever-growing confidence in its exalted 
character. The living witnesses to its 
justice will multiply, and when popular 
confidence is sufficiently widespread and 
well established, governments will give 
way. 
3. We should not expect too much. 

4. This reasonable and firm confidence 
once established, it will become ever 
more difficult for any State to refuse to 
submit its differences with another State 
to arbitration. Doubt has been expressed 
thus: “I should like to see the case in 
which a political controversy is submit- 
ted to the Tribunal.” Yet it is morally pos- 
sible and politically practicable to bring 
this thing about. If a State is bent on 
sheer conquest, at the expense of another 
State, it will, of course, as is the practice, 
put forward the usual pretexts of the 
casus belli. But if a competent and im- 
partial Tribunal has been proven to exist, 
the aggressor will be in the dilemma of 
submission to arbitration or of the ex- 
posure of the insincerity of its motives, 
and will encounter a hostile public opin- 
ion that makes and unmakes govern- 
ments. What elective or hereditary ruler 
dare seriously affront it? Every Gov- 
ernment, like an individual, about to en- 
gage in a conflict likes to feel not merely 
that its own people but that disinterested 
spectators think that it is right. All re- 
cent wars have been peoples’ wars. All 
treaties of alliance made during the last 
twenty-five years have been framed not 
to make war, but to keep the peace. A 
hostile public opinion overturned the 
First Napoleon, as a favorable public 
opinion raised him. His genius alone did 
not sustain him. He truly said that he 
went “with the ten million,” which he 
did in his early career and proclamations. 

We should, therefore, agitate, agitate, 
agitate; establish a League of Peace 
throughout the civilized world. And on 
the imminence of war all friends of peace 
should at once point to the Hague Tri- 
bunal ; declare war against the war in the 
public press of all lands and make it hard 
and dangerous for any ruler to refuse to 
submit his quarrel to arbitration. i 

The Hague Court will therefore be m 
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this sense the people’s tribunal. All our 
efforts should be given to strengthen it, 
by improving if possible, and as we are 
instructed by experience, the present ad- 
mirable method of its composition, there- 
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by more and more exalting it in fact, and 

in the world’s opinion, above the reach 

of any influence that might tend to less- 

en its reputation or to warp its decisions. 
Wasuincron, D, C, 


Progress in American Samoa 
By Captain U. Sebree, U. S. N. 


COMMANDANT OF THE Unitep States Navat STaTion aT TuTuiLa AnD Civit GoveRNoR oF AMERICAN SAMOA 


N compliance with the request of the 
editor of THe INDEPENDENT for an 
article telling what has been done to- 

ward Americanizing Samoa during the 
last twelve months or so, I will first state 
briefly what had been done previous to 
my assuming the duties of Commandant, 
on November 27th, 1901. In doing this 
I may go over some of the ground cov- 
ered by Captain B. F. Tilley, U. S. N., in 
his article in Tue INDEPENDENT last 
year, which I have not had the pleasure 
or reading. 

By the Convention between the Three 
Powers, signed at Washington, D. C., 
December, 1899, Great Britain renounced 
ali her rights and claims in the Samoan 
Islands, and Germany renounced all her 
rights and claims, in favor of the United 
States, over and in respect to the Island 
of Tutuila and all other islands of the 
Samoan Group east of longitude 171, 
west of Greenwich. 

By order of President McKinley, 
dated February 19th, 1900, Tutuila and 
the other islands of the Samoan Group 
east of the 17fst degree W. long. were 
placed under the control of the Navy 
Department for a Naval Station, and the 
Secretary of the Navy was directed to 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
establish the authority of the United 
States and to give the islands the neces- 
sary protection. 

By Art. III of the Convention, 


“Tt is understood and agreed that each of 
the signatory Powers shall continue to en- 
joy, in respect to their commerce and com- 
mercial vessels, in all the islands of the 
Samoan Group, privileges and conditions 
equal to those enjoyed by the sovereign 
Power, in all ports which may be open to the 
commerce of either of them.” 


‘In February, 1000, the Secretary of 
the Navy ordered that: 

“The Islands of Tutuila, etc., are hereby 
established into a Naval Station, to be known 
as the Naval Station, Tutuila, and be under 
the command of a Commandant.” 


At the same time Commander (now 
Captain) B. F. Tilley, U. S. N., who had 
been here about eight months in com- 
mand of the U. S. S. “ Abarenda,” was 
ordered to assume the duties of Com- 
mandant. His instructions in regard to 
the government of the natives were as 
follows: 


“While your position as Commandant will 
invest you with authority over the whole of 
the Group embraced within the limits of the 
Station, you will at all times exercise care 
to conciliate and cultivate friendly relations 
with the natives. A simple, straightforward 
method of administration such as to win and 
hold the confidence of the people is expected 
of you by the Department.” 


With nearly 6,000 natives to govern, 
living in villages, on islands 70 miles 
apart, and with no definite instructions 
as to the kind of government, Captain 
Tilley had a most unusual and difficult 
task before him. 

After an experience of nine months 
here as Commandant, with the same in- 
structions that Captain Tilley had, I can 
appreciate the great ability, patience, 
kindness, tact and sound common sense 
shown by him in dealing with the natives 
and in starting a government in which, 
in most matters, they govern themselves, 
w:th the Commandant as the head au- 
thority to settle disputes and to suppress 
cruel and unusual punishments and prac- 
tices. 

After Captain Tilley left, in June, 
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1901, Lieutenant-Commander E. J. 
Dorn, U. S. N., was left in command. 
He was sent home sick in October, I9o1, 
and then Lieutenant J. L. Jayne, U. S. 
N., performed the duties of Command- 
ant until I assumed them by orders of 
the Navy Department, November 27th, 
Igo!. 

The government of the natives has 
been carried on with the same regula- 
tions as established by Captain Tilley, 
with native chiefs as district governors, 
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been given, the ent stating, 
when Captain Tilley first submitted 
them, two years ago, that more time 
must elapse and that at the proper time 
the Department would act formally upon 
them. 

The Islands of Tutuila were formally 
ceded to the United States by the chiefs 
at the time of the hoisting of the Ameri- 
can flag April 17th, 1900. Up to Au- 
gust, 1902, there has been no formal ac- 
tion of our Government on that cession, 


The American Officers’ Quarters at Pago Pago 


county and village chiefs and native dis- 
trict judges, magistrates and police. 

While the Government has not alto- 
gether run smoothly and the native offi- 
cials have much to learn in regard to 
their duties, on the whole there has been 
advancement. There probably will be 
changes that will be found necessary, as 
in all new governments, but I think the 
right course has been adopted, and so 
far I have not deemed it advisable to 
change any regulation. 

The regulations have all been submit- 
ted to the Navy Department, but up to 
the present time no formal approval has 


but it is hoped that there will soon be 

authoritative action taken, making these 

islands a part of the United States. 
During the past year two or three 


rather embarrassing questions have 
arisen, and it is difficult at this time to 
say whether the islands are foreign or 
domestic territory. For instance, it has 
been decided that the islands are not 
foreign in the sense that the captain of 
an American man-of-war has the duties 
of a United States Consul in regard to 
sailors on American merchant ships; on 
the other hand, that they are not domes- 
tic territory, in that our foreign consular 
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invoices cannot be demanded or re- 
quired. 

In cases before the courts in which 
white men are involved the whites, if 
the decision goes against them, are loud 
in claiming their “rights as American 
citizens.” In one case, a white man, after 
appealing to the Commandant, stated 
that he would appeal his case to the 
courts in the United States. A month or 
two later he made a formal written de- 
mand on the Commandant for the return 
of $100 paid as a fine, which the Com- 
mandant, who is the President of the 
High Court, had “ illegally ” taken from 
him. So far the $100 have not been re- 
turned to him and no case before the 
courts here has been passed upon by any 
court in the United States. 

The decision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in June or July, 1901, that there 
was no money available to pay for land 
bought for the Government, by the Com- 
mandant, with the approval of the Navy 
Department, has caused some uneasiness 
and suspicion among many of the na- 
tives. Parts of this land are occupied 
and used by the Government for the 
Naval Station proper. The money was 
appropriated and became available on 


July. 2d, 1902, and steps are now being 
taken to pay for the land. 

At the time of the death of President 
McKinley great sorrow was shown by 
the natives. The natives of one district 
wished to hold one of their “ fi 
(Langi) in memory of his death. The 
“Lagi” is the Samoan way of celebrat- 
ing the death of a high chief and consists 
in feasting and carousals, singing and 
idleness for an extended period. They 
were persuaded by Lieutenant Jayne to 
build a road instead, to be called the 
“ McKinley Road.” On November 25th 
the road was begun with great ceremony, 
Mrs. Tilley, the wife of Captain Tilley, 
turning the first sod. About two miles 
of this road—parts of it are fairly good 
—have been completed. 

Road-making is very difficult here. 
The natives have always used rough 
paths or trails. About October, 1901, 
road-making was begun in several parts 
of the islands. On all proper occasions 
the natives had been urged to build de- 
cent roads. At first they were quite en- 
thusiastic. When they work on a road 
a whole village—men, women and chil- 
dren and high chiefs—will turn out. 
Work is continued for one, two or three 
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View of the Coaling Station at Pago Pago Harbor 
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A Pago Pago Belle 


days and then the people rest for the re- 
mainder of the week or longer. Allto- 
getner about twelve to fifteen miles of 
roads have been built during the past 
year. Parts of these roads are very 
good, except around rocky points and 
where bridges are needed. The natives 
have but little knowledge about roads 
and no implements. The want of funds 
t- be used for this purpose has prevented 
much assistance being given them by 
the Commandant. They have been 
helped to a small extent by loaning them 
picks, shovels, etc., and by doing a small 
amount of blasting. : 

There are no vehicles in the islands 
except two or three carts at the Naval 
Station proper. 

For the last four or tive months little 
has been done in road-making. Recently 
t! matives have begun in one district 
and it is hoped some way may be found 
to assist them in the difficult work. 

During the last three months a local 
telephone system between the different 
offices, houses, etc., at the Naval Station 
has been installed. It is a source of great 
wonder to the natives, who come miles 


to see and hear it. The last session of 
Congress appropriated $2,000 for a tele- 
phone system and steps are now being 
taken to connect by telephone the vil- 
lages in Tutuila with the headquarters 
at Pago Pago. 

The native taxes for the year 1902 
have been collected in a similar manner 
as the year before. This tax is to pay 


the native officials, such as district gov- 
ernors, county chiefs, village chiefs, 








A Samoan Chief 


judges, police, etc. The district govern- 
ors, of which there are three, receive $25 
per month, the county chiefs $6 to $12, 
the village chiefs $4 to $8. The tax is 
paid in copra (the dried kernel of the 
cocoanut, used for making oil, which is 
used in the finer qualities of soap). 

The chiefs in the different districts 
recommended the amount of tax to be 
collected, and this amount was ordered 
levied. The assessment this year was 
850,000 pounds of copra. The islands 
produce—if it were all gathered—proba- 
biy twice that amount. The copra was 
sold by tenders. There were seven bids 
received—from Australia, New Zealand, 
Apia and San Francisco. A San Fran- 
cisco firm sent a representative here to 
look over the matter. He spent several 
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weeks in the islands. I regret to state 
that the San Francisco firm did not bid 
high enough, and the copra collected for 
native taxes this year goes to Europe. 
TLe price obtained was higher than ex- 
pected, being about 2.7 cents per pound; 
so that the total tax amounts to about 
$22,000. About 50 per cent. of this 
amount will be paid back in cash to the 
different villages immediately and about 
10 per cent. will be held back as a re- 
serve, to be paid back later on, and the 
remaining 40 per cent. will be used to 
puy the salaries of the native officials. 
This tax has given a great deal of 
trouble to the Commandant and his as- 
sistants. Altho recommended by them- 
selves, the natives were very dilatory in 
delivering the copra. It was expected 
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A Samoan Girl About Twelve Years Old 


and ordered that the tax copra would be 
ready by May Ist, 1902, but delivery was 
not completed until August. 

It was particularly stipulated that the 
tax was so many pounds of copra, and 
not so much money; yet in some cases 
the natives insisted upon paying in cash, 
but fixed the price of copra at I cent per 
pound. In three instances it was neces- 
sary to arrest and try and punish chiefs 
who were stirring up their people to re- 
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sist the tax. The few white and half- 
caste traders here (about a dozen in all) 
are against the tax. They were buying 
the copra at I cent or 1% cents to 1% 
cents per pound and giving part of that 
in trade. The order of the Commandant 
was insisted upon, and the full 850,000 
pounds of copra have been collected. 
‘Lhe surplus money is being paid back in 
cash now, and it is hoped there will not 
be so much trouble in the future. When- 
ever occasion offers the natives are in- 
formed that selling their copra to traders 
at I to 1% cents per pound is practically 
giving the trader half of their produce. 
The reasons given by one of the chiefs, 
when asked why he refused to obey the 
order to cut out copra and was advising 
others to disobey the order, were: “ The 
natives of the Pte Group (70 miles 
east) had insulted the Tutuilans; they 
had not been punished for it; therefore, 
until the Manua people were punished, 
he would not obey the order.” Also, 
“ This tax was only for the officials and 
he would not cut it.” This man, after 
being confined in the jail for two months 
at hard labor, where he proved to be a 
model prisoner, was released from cus- 
tody, and he now seems to be a strong 








Samoan Girl. The bead necklace and fan are such 
as are sold to passengers on “steamer days” 
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friend of the Government. He was high- 
ly recommended for the position of 
magistrate in his village by other chiefs, 
and he was given the appointment about 
a month ago, and within three weeks was 
at the Commandant’s office asking that 
magistrates be paid out of the copra tax, 
instead of by fees. He was told that the 
copra tax was a very delicate thing for 
the Commandant to handle and that it 
could not be used by the Commandant 
except as the natives wished, and there 
had been complaints that the officials got 
it all. The old fellow saw the point, but 
stuck to his text until he was told that 
his request was denied and that he could 
go. 
There has been some friction against 
the Government in the Manua Group of 
Islands for the last ten months. This 
group, consisting of three small islands, 
about seventy miles east of Tutuila, has 
a population of about 1,500. 

The trouble originated over a sma! 
matter. In October, 1901, one of the 


highest chiefs in Tutuila visited Manua. 
In serving him kava (the native bev- 
erage made from the root of a species 
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of Macropiper, the serving of which is 
attended with much pomp on all state oc- 
casions) they did not call out his proper 
“kava name” as given him at his own 
home. He therefore refused to take the 
cup and quoted Scripture as follows: 
“Render, therefore, to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to 
whom honor.” (Romans, Chap 13, 7th V.). 
He ended by saying that they could 
drink the kava themselves. After a con- 
sultation he was given his kava with all 
due honors. When he went away the 
people of Manua revived an old law or 
custom which forbade any one having 
the “ipu ” (cup) except their head chief 
or king, called “ Tuimanua,” and took 
the offenders, who had given the Tutuila 
chief his “ ipu,” away from their homes 
aii were punishing them without 
process of law. The ancient punishment 
consisted in destroying the houses, trees, 
etc., of the offender and then driving him 
into the sea. They were ordered to bring 
the case before the courts. It was tried 
before the District Court, consisting of 
one white judge, who is familiar with 
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View of Pago Pago Harbor and Outlet, from Road Being Built by the Natives 











The Formal Raising of the American Flag over American Samoa, April 17, 1900 


the Samoan customs, and two native 
judges. The decision of the majority 
was against the old law. The dissenting 
native judge was very mad and said that 
the decision could not hold and that the 
people would not obey it. He was advised 
as to the proper way to appeal if not sat- 
isfied with the decision of the District 
Court, but it was several months before 


they decided to appeal. Finally, the case 
went before the High Court and the de- 
cision of the lower court was sustained. 
The minority judge was still obdurate 
and finally wrote a letter to the Com- 
mandant, to which the native judge 
signed the names of some other chiefs, 
stating that the decision of the court 
would not hold. Recently he and three 
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other chiefs were brought to Tutuila and 
tried for conspiracy. Three officers of 
the Navy were detailed to constitute the 
court. It was a very tedious and long 
drawn out trial, lasting ten days, every- 
thing having to be translated from one 
language to the other. The ringleader 
was sentenced to dismissal from his 
office as judge, fined $50, and was or- 
dered to give bonds in the sum of $150 
to keep the peace. He has not yet given 
the bonds and is being kept in Tutuila for 
the present. The other three were dis- 
missed from their offices and fined $20, 
after the payment of which they were 
allowed to return to their homes. 

The main point of the case, and which 
the court tried to impress upon these 
chiefs, was that any old law or custom 
that permitted a chief, or the young men 
called the “amuga” (among whom an 
offender was formerly turned loose, to 
be dealt with as they saw fit), or any 
one, to arbitrarily punish a person, and 
without regard to the forms of law, must 
be abolished. 

This small trouble could easily have 
led to a Samoan war; in fact, I received 
a request from the two highest chiefs in 
Tutuila for permission to go to Manua 
when the excitement was at its highest 
point. I refused and said, “I think you 
two chiefs want to go over there to fight 
Tuimanua.” They admitted afterward 
that that was their object, and if I would 
let them go and take their men (they 
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Equipment for the Preparation of the Samoan 
National Beverage, Kava, Not an Intoxicant 


[The picture shows the green leaves and knotty 
stems and pieces of the dried root of the Giant 
Pepper, from the roots of which when pounded to 
powder the drink is made by mixing with water in 
the bow! and straining through the mop-like bunch 
of hibiscus fiber. The beverage is served immedi-- 
ately in the cocoanut-shell cup. It is neither fer- 
mented nor spirituous, but is no more than a 
spicy infusion of pepper. The Samoans have 
“an instinctive aversion to spirituous liquors,” 
as Dr. Reinecke says in his standard book on 
“Samoa.” Mrs. L. P. Churchill, also, who has 
just published a volume on the Samoans, says 
that “in native trade the sale of liquor finds no 
place. Kava is enough for them.”’] 


Two of Our Smaller Samoan Islands, Ofo and Olesenga, of the Manua Group 
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could easily have gotten 500 men to go) 
they would soon settle that trouble. 

he Manua Group has always been 
isolated from the rest of Samoa, The 
people of those islands have an exalted 
idea of their importance. Their head 
chief is called “ King,” and in some of 
the testimony before the court it came 
out that some of them thought their 
“ King” was greater than the President 
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etc., for a house for Tuimanua. When 
I arrived in the station ship Tuimanua 
asked me to order th : “ fitafitas ” (native 
Samoans enlisted in the Navy as lands- 
men and serving as a native uard) to 
land his lumber and stack it up on the 
beach. I explained to him that enlisted 
men must not be used for private work 
of the Commandant or the native officials 
or any one else and that he must get 











Oceanic Hotel, Pago Pago 


of the United States, the King of Eng- 
land or any other sovereign. 

The present “ King” is an educated 
Samoan and was a missionary before he 
became “ Tuimanua ” (King of Manua.) 

In some things he seems to have great 
power over his people, in others very 
little. For instance, he has recently or- 
dered that no one shall sell copra to any 
one except to such person as he may se- 
lect to buy. This will have to be in- 
quired into by the court on the next visit 
to Manua. On the other hand, a few 
months ago I took over some lumber, 


assistance elsewhere. He asked in a 
helpless way, “ Who shall I get?” I 
told him anybody he pleased and that I 
could see from the ship forty to fifty 
big, strong young men doing nothing 
over there on the beach. He went away 
and took off his governor’s coat, put on 
a “lava lava” (loin cloth) and shoved 
his own lumber all day. 

The taxes on imports are 2 per cent. 
ad valorem, with rather high specific du- 
ties on wines, liquors and tobacco. A re- 
quest has been made for authority to in- 
crease the ad valorem duties to 10 per 
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cent., the same as in German Samoa. 
This has not yet been approved. The ad 
valorem tax is mostly paid by the natives 
and nearly all that they buy is a luxury 
to them. The money collected is for ex- 
penses which cannot be paid out of Navy 
money. With a duty of 10 per cent. 
much assistance could be given on the 
roads, in blasting better passages 
through the reefs and in improving the 
villages with water systems, etc. Very 
little can be done now with the low tax. 

By order of the Secretary of the Navy, 
with the approval of the President, no 
license to sell liquors can be given in the 
islands. A little liquor is imported by 
the few whites here by specific written 
permission of the Commandant in each 
case. The natives do not, as a rule, take 
to intoxicants. A little liquor is proba- 
bly smuggled in by each steamer, but 
there is not much here. 

An order was issued making the duty 
on opium the same as that in the United 
States. This was done in order to pre- 


vent the importation of opium into these 
islands and then shipping it to the United 


States free of duty. By an order from 
the Treasury Department the products 
of these islands and importations into 
these islands are permitted to be im- 
ported into the United States free of 
duty. 

During the year the arms that had 
been collected from the natives by order 
of the Commandant wete paid for and 
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sent home by the U. S. S. “ Abarenda.” 
The total number of arms collected was 
362, and the natives were paid an aver- 
age of $10.14 each. These arms had 
been collected and stored for over a year, 
as there was no money available to pay 
for them, until the President ordered that 
$4,200 be allotted from the Emergency 
Fund for that purpose. The arms were 
mostly old and of little value, but in pay- 
ing for them the facts that the natives 
h d to turn them in, that they had paid 
very high prices for them, and the prices 
paid for similar arms by the Interna- 
tional High Commission, were consid- 
ered. 

Owing to the want of funds very little 
has been done in the way of assisting the 
schools. In every village there are 
schools, with native teachers who have 
been trained by the missionaries. They 
are elementary schools, in which the chil- 
dren are taught to read and write in Sa- 
moan and to make simple calculations, 
etc. Besides these there are three higher 
schools under the London Mission So- 
ciety, two under the Catholic Mission 
and three under the Mormon Mission. 
These schools have white teachers, ex- 
cept one, which has a competent native 
teacher. In these schools the pupils are 
taught English and some of the higher 
branches, and in all of them a part of the 
time is given to work at cultivating, 
gathering and cooking food, etc. 

Recommendation has been made for 
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A PRAYER OF 


-noney to establish public schools here 
that shall not be under any demomina- 
tion. 

The London Mission Society, the 
Roman Catholic Mission, the Mormon 
Mission and, recently, the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion, have established missions here. The 
London Mission Society came first. It 
has churches in every village. The Mor- 
mons came to Tutuila about thirty years 
ago, but it is only within the last ten 
or twelve years that they have done much 
work, 

When I was ordered here last October 
an officer of high rank in the Navy said: 
“ Sebree, you are going down there to 
Tutuila; now you want to clear those 
Mormons out.” After I had been here 
six months I wrote him: “ The Mormons 
are still here; they are law-abiding, and 
I wish you would tell me how I am to 
get them out of here any quicker than 
the United States is getting them out of 
Utah.” He wrote that he gave it up. 

Very recently it came to my notice 
that in some of the villages there was an 
old law or custom that if a man belonged 
to the London Mission Society’s church 
and changed his religion to any other, 
such as Catholic or Mormon, he must 
leave his village at once. An order has 
been issued abolishing all such laws or 
customs as being contrary to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

At the Naval Station proper, at Pago 
Pago Harbor, a coal shed and steel wharf 
have been completed. Grading is going 
on and new buildings are being designed. 
The Samoans are poor laborers. There 
are about fifty natives of other South 
Sea Islands, such as Tonga, Niue and 
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By Ernest 


Our Father, dimly understood,— 

Our hearts confess that Thou art good. 
Tis of*'Thy goodness we are here. 
Thy bounty lights our passing year. 


Transcending measurement of man, 
Continues Thy perfecting plan. 

We may not search omnipotence, 
We only kneel in reverence. 


\ 
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Rotumah, here and they are the best la- 
borers. There are about half a dozen 
white mechanics, such as blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc., here. The natives re- 
ceive one dollar per day ; mechanics, etc., 
from two to four dollars per day. The 
cost of living is very high here, 

To sum up what has been done within 
the last year: The native officials, while 
still far from being efficient in their du- 
ties, are learning and have advanced 
somewhat. The greater part of the peo- 
ple obey the laws and, I think, like the 
Government and are friendly to the 
United States. They have gathered a 
larger crop of copra and are getting a 
higher price this year than ever before. 
Practically there has been peace for two 
years in the islands—a rather long period 
of quietude for Samoa. The natives 
have made a fair beginning at road- 
building. There is quite a trade in cu- 
rios, such as tappa cloth, mats, baskets, 
shells, etc., with passengers on the steam- 
ers which stop here both ways every 
three weeks on the route from San Fran- 
cisco to Sydney. The natives are pros- 
perous and happy. They are naturally 
suspicious of white people and in the 
past have been cheated by traders. It is 
hoped that by fair dealing and by kind- 
ness they will soon see that it is not the 
desire or intention of the United States 
to take their lands from them or to tax 
them ; that they will be protected in their 
lives and property, and that the United 
States desires nothing else except the 
control of Pago Pago Harbor and the 
few acres of land necesssary for a Naval 
Station, and that as far as possible the 
Samoans shall govern themselves. 

Paco Paco, TuturLa, SAMoa. 


Thanksgiving 
Neal Lyon 


How oft Thy thunder-bolts of wrath 
Have struck our castles from Thy path. 
Yet, as they fell, we saw, above, 

The radiant rainbow of Thy. love! 


Remembering this, we humbly pray 

For more of charity to-day, 

For vision of Thy purpose still, 

And strength to work Thy ‘gracious will! 
Newark, N, J, 
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The King of Spain 
By Dr. Florestan Aguilar 
[Dr. Aguilar has been attached to the medical staff of the young King of Spain for about three 


years. 


He is a deep student and a progressive thinker. 


He has been decorated by his own Government 


several times for services rendered; and he wears the ribbon of the French Legion of Honor. He accom- 
panied the Queen Mother on her recent visit to Paris and Munich—the first time she left Spain after 
her arrival in that country as the bride of King Alfonso XII.—Eprror.] 


HE young King of Spain came into 
his kingdom at an auspicious 
time. Apparently it was not so. 

The Barcelona riots in the early spring 
of the present year were felt from one 
end of the kingdom to the other and ap- 
peared to be a prelude to a terrible social 
convulsion. They were, indeed, an in- 
dication that strained conditions had 
reached the breaking point, but there is 
good reason to believe that an era of bet- 
ter conditions has dawned. The young 
King, who was crowned soon after the 
disturbances were quieted, has reigned in 
peace since then; the land is tranquil 
and the outlook is for permanent peace 
and advancing prosperity because of the 
new industrial energy that the nation is 
developing. It is awakening from the 
languor of ages and is going to work. 
Alfonso XIII was born a King. No 
other monarch in modern history can 
claim the same distinction. The heir to 
the throne is a Prince during his father’s 
lifetime, but Alfonso was never a Prince. 
Born six months after his father’s death, 
the kingdom was his from the moment 
he entered it and he was King from his 
first breath. More than that, he was the 
acknowledged King of Spain. His father 
bore the title and was the recognized 
monarch, but the tranquillity of his reign 
was frequently disturbed by the follow- 
ers of Don Carlos, who claimed the king- 
dom under the Salic law. Alfonso XIII 
has had no such trouble. The Carlists 
have dwindled into insignificance and he 
is acknowledged as King by all Spain. 
lt may be added that each successive year 
sees his kingdom more firmly established. 
_ For this happy state of affairs he is 
indebted largely to the tact and good 
sense of his mother. Born an Austrian 
0: the proud old house of Hapsburg, she 
became to all intents and purposes a 
Spaniard when she married Alfonso XII. 
She never returned to her native land. 


She learned the Spanish language so 
thoroughly that she now speaks it with- 
out a trace of German accent. After her 
husband’s death she governed the king- 
dom wisely and well as Queen Regent, 














King Alfonso in Full Uniform of Captain-General 
of the Spanish Army (His latest photograph) 


and when her son was born she set aside 
whatever hopes she may have cherished 
for her daughters and devoted herself to 
training him to be in all respects a King. 

A monarch should speak many lan- 
guages. Alfonso’s nurse was an Eng- 
lish lady and from her he learned Eng- 
lish at the same time that he learned 
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King Alfonso in Daily Uniform (Latest Photo- 
graph) 


Spanish from the daily speech about him. 
Later he learned French and German. 
As he found the German language much 
more difficult than either French or Eng- 
lish, the Queen mother, in order to en- 
courage him, wrote a German grammar 
for his special use, in which the study of 
that language was made both easy and 
amusing to the youthful monarch, since 
all the sentences that he had to learn 
were applied to his daily occupations and 
amusements. Of course, he had other 
teachers afterward who perfected him in 
the languages. He now speaks English, 
French and German fluently and has a 
smattering of Italian, besides being un- 
usually well learned for his age in the 
arts and sciences. 

The young King developed military 


instincts earlv. He always wore a uni- 
form. As a boy he disliked civilian 
dress and he dislikes it now; but his uni- 
form, even in boyhood, showed his fine 
sense of propriety. Until he was 
crowned he always declined to put on the 
uniform of an officer, but wore that of a 
cadet. He had a military company of 
his own, composed of sons of the nobility 
of about his own age, and spent much 
time in drilling them; but, altho he was 
the commanding officer of the corps, he 
insisted on wearing his cadet uniform. 
Since his coronation he consents to 
clothe himself as becomes_his rank. 

In person the young King is of fair 
complexion with light hair. He is tall 
and slender, but with a good figure. He 
seems to take his stature from his 
mother’s family. He is taller now than 
she is, and as he still has four or five 
years in which to grow, he bids fair to 
be in this respect a worthy descendant 
of the Hapsburgs, who have in their 
family some of the tallest princes in Eu- 
rope. As a child he was delicate and 
when he was three years old had a severe 
attack of illness which it was feared 
would be fatal. But he has recovered 
from his early weakness and now enjoys 
excellent health. He has not been ill a 
day since that time. 

It seems necessary to say a word about 
King Alfonso’s moral character. It has 
been violently and venomously assailed. 
The writer, who has enjoyed an intimate 
acquaintance with his Majesty during 
the character-forming years, does not 
hesitate to declare that such attacks are 
entirely without foundation. The King 
is young; he is at the age when a man 
may be most dangerous to himself; he 
may come under bad influences. What 
he may be in the future no man can say. 
But his conduct up to the present time 
has been most exemplary. During his 
whole life his devotion to his mother has 
been exceeded only by her devotion to 
him. He was constantly in her society. 
He did nothing without asking her per- 
mission in earlier years and consulting 
her in later ones. He was as far as pos- 
sible from being the headstrong, dis- 
obedient boy that he has been repre- 
sented. He was never separated from 
her until she started on her journey last 
June, and then, when she reached Paris, 
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THE KING 


twenty-four hours’ travel from Madrid, 
she found a bunch of telegrams from the 
King awaiting her. 

As he is loyal to his mother, so is he 
to his people. He is the most democratic 
of Kings and is beloved accordingly. He 
has that faculty indispensable to a public 
man—a good memory. He never for- 
gets a face and never hesitates to recog- 
nize its owner. His greeting is charac- 
teristic. There is, first, a stiff military 
salute, which is never omitted, even to 
hi. mother and his most intimate friends, 
and then, if formality is not required, a 
warm clasp of the hand and a kind word 
or two. When he goes to perform some 
public function, like the laying of a cor- 
ner-stone or the dedication of a monu- 
ment, he mingles freely with the cuests, 
speaking to and shaking hands with all 
who are known to him. 

Of course this conduct makes many 
friends for him among the higher classes, 
but he is equally popular with the masses 
of the people. During his recent tour 
among the industrial works in the north- 
ern provinces the proprietors of the 
works decorated their buildings and 
erected arches in his honor, but he was 
even better pleased with the cheers from 
thousands of assembled workingmen and 
peasantry that met him everywhere. 

It may seem to American republicans 
singular that the people love this strip- 
ling who, up to this time, had never left 
his mother’s side and whose travels in 
his kingdom had been confined to trips 
between Madrid and his summer palace 
at San Sebastian, on the sea coast. It is 
partly in memory of his father, who en- 
deared himself to his people by going 
into the midst of a cholera epidemic, 
against the advice and even despite the 
resignation of his Cabinet, and there giv- 
ing his time, money and personal effort 
to relief measures; partly, also, because 
of Don Alfonso’s evident disposition to 
follow his father’s example. Among his 
good habits is one of going to bed about 
10 o'clock and rising very early. Not 
long ago a magazine in the suburbs of 
Madrid blew up, killing and wounding a 
number of men. It was about 6 o’clock 
in the morning and the King, who was 
already up and dressed, heard the explo- 
sion and saw the smoke from his win- 
dow. Calling for his horse and his aide- 
de-camp, he rode to the scene, saw that 
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the dead were properly cared for and the 
wounded taken to the hospitals, and then 
he quietly returned to the palace. When 
a General came later to make a formal 
report of the occurrence, the King aston- 
ished him by saying: 

“You need not go into the details of 
that; I was there and saw it all.” 

A statue of Eloy Gonsalez was erected 
in the poorer quarter of Madrid, among 
the cigaret factories, and the King con- 
sented to unveil it. When he reached 
the spot he found a pretty scene awaiting 
him. The cigaret girls had clubbed to- 
gether to buy him a bouquet out of their 
scanty earnings and had sent a delegation 
of the prettiest of their number to pre- 
sent it. The King was greatly pleased, 
but he was shrewd enough to notice that, 
in addition to all the finery she possessed, 
each of the delegation wore a new man- 
tilla far too valuable for her to own, and 
rightly guessed that the garments had 
been hired for the occasion. He invited 
the girls to call on him next day at the 
palace. There, after entertaining them 














King Alfonso in Hunting Garb (His latest 
photograph) 
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royally, he presented each with the man- 
tilla she was wearing. 

When his Majesty was crowned it was 
proposed to erect a monument in his 
honor and there was much discussion as 
to the form the testimonial should take. 
The King settled the controversy by sug- 
gesting that a public school should be 
erected in each of the eight divisions of 
the city of Madrid. He provided funds 
for. one of them out of his private purse 
and his first official act was to lay the 
corner-stone. 

He was driving once in the Corso da 
Campo when a riderless horse dashed by 
his carriage. It was evident that an acci- 
dent had occurred. The King sent an 
equerry to inquire and found that an off- 
cer had been thrown from the animal 
and severely injured. His Majesty gave 
personal attention to having him picked 
up and placed in a hospital. 

Incidents like these soon become pub- 
licly known and every one who. hears 
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of them says: “ Here is a King who loves 
his people.” 

Besides being fond of his army and 
of army life, King Alfonso is also great- 
ly interested in the navy. When at San 
dehastian nothing pleases him better than 
to take a cruise on board a man-of-war. 
He is as good a sailor as he is a horse- 
man. On land he rides all day and tires 
out his attendants. At sea he is never 
sick. Like all such fortunate persons he 
is rather fond of joking those whose 
stomachs betray them, but he does it in 
such a pleasant way that it is impossible 
to take offense. 

Another trait of his character which 
is especially remarked by strangers is his 
thirst for information. He asks in- 


numerable questions, not of a senseless 
kind, but such as tend to increase his 
knowledge of the world and of things 
which he feels he ought to know. 

It need scarcely be said that, with his 
display of interest in and symnathy for 








King Alfonso and his staff observing the operations of a rapid firing gun. 
Beside him and somewhat behind is General Weyler. On the right of General 


form is on the right. 





His Majesty in white unl 


Weyler and behind the head of the King’s horse appears the Prince of Asturias, husband of the eld- 
est sister of King Alfonso. Around them are grouped all the generals who are aides-de-camp to His 


Majesty 
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the army and navy, both army and navy 
love him and are heartily loyal to him. 

Such is Don Alfonso XIII as he is to- 
day on the threshold of his career, a 
noble, vigorous youth, well trained, in- 
telligent, pure in mind, correct in princi- 
ple, devoted to his people and beloved 
by them. How he will bear himself as 
a King after he has become accustomed 
to wearing the crown remains to be 
seen; but his freedom of thought and his 
democratic principles indicate that he 
will be a liberal ruler, governing his peo- 
ple wisely and with proper regard for all 
their varied interests. His subjects are 
as nearly united in loyalty to him as the 
subjects of any monarch can be expected 
to be. 
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There are disaffected ones, of course. 
Such people are to be found in every na- 
tion. There are Republicans, who would 
have no King. There are Anarchists, 
who would have no government. There 
are Clericals, who oppose him because 
he does not obey the Church implicitly. 
There are Radicals, who oppose him be- 
cause he obeys it too much. There are 
agitators, who make mischief for selfish 
ends, and there are labor troubles, aris- 
ing from the wretched wages paid, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, which some- 
times threaten the throne itself. But all 
these, put together, do not count against 
the support given Don Alfonso by the 
great body of the people. 


Maprip, Spain. 


Disease-Carrying Mosquitoes 
By John B. Smith, Sc.D. 


Proressor oF Enromo.ocy in Rutcers CoL_ece 


NE of the most important steps in 
sanitary science was taken when 
it was definitely recognized that 

insects were, directly or indirectly, fac- 
tors in transmitting certain diseases. A 
fly that feeds upon the sputum from a 
consumptive patient and afterward 
tickles the nose of one susceptible to 
the disease may carry direct infection. 
And one that alights upon the excretions 
of a choleraic or typhoid patient may, 
soon after, walk over the meal prepared 
for a healthy individual, leaving a trail 
of germs able to produce their specific 
result in the organism of him who eats. 

No sharper lesson was ever taught 
than that which was learned in the Amer- 
ican camps during the Spanish-American 
war, and never was there a more in- 
excusable waste of life than that which 
occurred in our army from intestinal 
diseases! In cases of this sort the agent 
carrying the specific germ may be any 
species of fly or other insect and there is 
no necessary connection between the 
disease and its transmitter. The relation 
is accidental and the disease may be 
spread in other ways. 

Another type of transmission is where 
the organism producing the disease re- 
quires more than one host to complete 


its life cycle; like the tape-worm, which 
passes one of its stages in the muscles of 
the hog and the other in the intestine of 
a human being. The prevalence of this 
type has been recognized within recent 
years only, but we know now that the 
germs of such tropical diseases as fila- 
riasis, elephantiasis and yellow fever 
must pass through insects of the mos- 
quito tribe before they can become active 
in man. Other fevers, of the malarial 
type, some of which occur in temperate 
as well as tropical regions, have also 
been definitely proved against similar 
species, and medical as well as sanitary 
practice has been materially modified in 
consequence. No greater triumph has 
ever been recorded for scientific prevent- 
ive practice than was scored by the U. S. 
Marine Hospital Service when it prac- 
tically abolished yellow fever in Havana 
by destroying the breeding places of cer- 
tain mosquitoes. 

While it is a generally accepted fact 
that mosquitoes and malaria are related, 
few who are not physicians know just 
what that relation is; the general belief 
being that a mosquito that has bitten one 
sick with malarial disease directly inocu- 
lates a previously healthy individual by 
introducing some of the germs taken 
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from the one into the blood of the other. 
But the matter is by no means so simple. 

A case of genuine malaria—not the 
fashionable malaise sometimes dignified 
by that name—is invariably character- 
ized by the presence of a parasitic organ- 
ism in the red blood corpuscles; not a 
bacillus or bacterium, but a genuine ani- 
mal or protozoan termed a Plasmodium. 
It remains constantly within the blood 
corpuscle, feeds upon the contents and 
eventually destroysitshost. No up-to-date 
physician now considers his diagnosis of 
“ malaria ” complete unless he has dem- 
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plies, and when new blood cells are be- 
ing attacked. If the parasite comes to 
maturity in two days we have a case of 
tertian malaria, the chill coming every 
other day. If it requires three days, we 
have a case of quartan ague, the “ chill ” 
coming every third day. If the case is 
the zstivo-autumnal fever, the “ chill” 
occurs at irregular intervals and may 
come daily. Heavy doses of quinine, 
when these organisms are “ sporulating,” 
or just before a chill comes on, kill the 
free spores in the blood serum and 
“cure ” the disease. 
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An open swamp where fish can get everywhere 


onstrated the presence of this minute 
animal in the blood of his patient. 

Jn one, two or three days, as the case 
taay be, the parasite, having used up all 
the material.in the blood cell, attains its 
full growth, divides and subdivides and 
breaks through its envelope, liberating 
the spores into the general circulation. 
Each one of these spores seeks an en- 
trance into another blood corpuscle, and 
while all are doing this they upset the 
body temperature and a “ chill” results. 
The chill of malarial fever therefore 
simply marks the period when the Plas- 
modium malarie sporulates or multi- 


between the vegetation. It breeds few mosquitoes 
This method of increase or multiply- 
ing by “spores ” may continue for some 
time, the patient “getting worse” as 
the number of infested blood corpuscles 
increases; but sooner or later some of 
the spores assume a form more or less 
obviously different from the others, and 
these make no attempt to enter blood 
corpuscles. They simply float about in 
the blood until they are devoured by the 
leucocytes, or until they are in some way 
taken from the body. These peculiar 
forms are the sexual stages of the Plas- 
modium and are known as “ gametes” 
or “gametocytes.” Within the humao 
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body they simply perish, but taken from 
it, in any way, at once develop further. 
Some are a little larger than the others, 
and from these are produced thread-like 
processes or filaments, which separate 
from the parent body and unite with the 
unchanged forms. The thread-like bod- 
ies or flagelle are the males or micro- 
gamestes, and the round, unchanged 
bodies are the females or macro-gametes. 
The union of the two is simply the ordi- 
nary process of fecundation occurring in 
an excessively minute, unicellular organ- 
ism, but it cannot take place until the 
gametes are taken outside of the human 
body. Even on a glass slide it may be 
observed under the microscope, and thus 
far the development may be carried in 
the body of any blood sucking insect or 
other animal that attacks man. But be- 
yond this there is no progress unless the 
fertilized organism gets into the stom- 
ach of one particular kind of mosquito— 
the Anopheles maculipennis. The para- 
site pays for its privilege of preying 
upon two hosts by being strictly confined 
to them, and any departure from the 
prescribed course means death. 

It has been quite the fashion to speak 
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of “ Anopheles” as carrying “ malaria,” 
but up to the present time only one spe- 
cies has been really convicted. The most 
abundant species in the latitude of New 
York, A. punctipennis, has never been 
proved guilty, and such experiments as 
have been made have given negative re- 
sults. Yellow fever, so far as we know, 
may be transmitted by one species of 
mosquito only, the Stegomyia fasciata; 
ordinary “malaria” has, so far, been 
found in Anopheles maculipennis only. 
Given the introduction of gametes 
from a malarial patient into the stomach 
of Anopheles maculipennis and the con- 
jugation as above described, the first 
product is a little worm-like body or 
“ vermicule,” which bores its way into 
the stomach walls of the insect and in 
three or four days lodges just beneath 
the outer covering of that organ. It in- 
creases in size from day to day, forming 
a “zygote,” which becomes filled with 
a great number of nucleated bodies or 
“ sporozoites,” until, in eight or ten days, 
it bursts, liberating into the body cavity 
of the mosquito some 10,000 or ‘more 
minute “ blasts,” as the sporozoite’ are 
also termed. The sporozoites or ‘blasts 








A dirty city lot with pools of rain water. 





Swarms with larve of culex and anopheles. Mosquitoes 


are very bad around here. A little filling would cure the pest at once and permanently 
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seem to have a peculiar attraction to the 
salivary glands of the insect, lodging in 
them everywhere; so, when a subject is 
bitten, the saliva injected into the wound 
carries with it hundreds or even thou- 
sands of organisms that have nothing 
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insect be at once driven off the venom 
remains and with it the germs. 

The transmission of malaria, there- 
fore, requires absolutely: Ist, an indi- 
vidual affected by the disease in whose 
peripheral blood circulation are the 











A pool on salt marsh, filled with larve of the salt marsh mosquito, and with anopheles larve around 


pal the edges 


more important at hand than forcing an 
entrance into the first convenient red 
blood corpuscle. 

If the bitten person is susceptible a 
case of malaria is established; if he or 
she is for any reason immune, the in- 
troduced parasites are dealt with by the 
leucocytes. A given individual may be 
immune at one time and susceptible at 
another, and may carry for some time 
a slight infection, which becomes active 
when body conditions change for the 
worse and the system is less resistant. 

An individual mosquito in the proper 
stage may bite and infect a number of 
persons and need not necessarily obtain 
blood from any of them. The insect in- 
troduces a minute droplet of saliva into 
the wound as soon as it penetrates the 
skin, and the introduction of this saliva 
makes the pain of the bite. Even if the 


gametes or sexed stages of the Plasmo- 
dium ; 2d, that a mosquito of the species 
Anopheles maculipennis should bite and 
absorb some of this blood; 3d, that this 
mosquito ‘should live for at least a week 
thereafter in a temperature averaging 
not far from 80° Fahr.; 4th, that in 
about 10 days or later the same mos- 
quito should. bite another, uninfected and 
susceptible, individual. All these stages 
are essential and there must not be any 
departure from this routine. There 1s 
no place for the parasite outside the hu- 
man body except in one species of mos- 
quito, and it cannot live in or be car- 
ried by air, water or other media. 

The problem is, how and where can 
this cycle be most easily broken, that we 
may lessen or completely eradicate the 
disease? To this end it is quite as im- 
portant that we have a knowledge of 
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the life cycle of the mosquito as that we 
should know that of the Plasmodium. 

The species of Anopheles pass the 
winter in the adult stage so far as we 
know them, and this is certainly true for 
A. maculipennis. But only the females 
survive, the males dying off in fall after 
their mates have been fertilized. The 
tendency to hibernate begins in early 
October, and practically all the adults 
that emerge after that date at once pre- 
pare for hibernation. They do not feed 
before going into winter quarters, and 
when they are taken just after their re- 
tirement their bodies are found filled 
with fat cells, tho the alimentary canal 
is without trace of food. 

Now here we have an important point: 
if the Anopheles does not feed before 
going into hibernation, it follows that 
none of the forms that winter can be 
infected with. malarial germs. It fol- 
lows further that, if the Plasmodium 
cannot winter in the mosquito, it must 
winter in the human blood—and that is 
the accepted view at present. 

The real bearing of this point will not 
appear until it is stated that, could all 
individuals suffering from malarial fe- 
vers be thoroughly cured before any 
given spring, these fevers would be abso- 
lutely abolished, no matter how abun- 
dant “malarial mosquitoes” might be. 
In other words, in our efforts to control 
the disease we must not look to the mos- 
quito only: the source from which it de- 
rives the infection is at least as impor- 
tant as the agent that carries it. 

Given an individual suffering from 
malaria until cold weather checks the de- 
velopment of the parasite, the latter may 
remain dormant in the blood corpuscles 
for a length of time whose duration is 
unknown to us at present. Place this 
individual in fit surroundings, de- 
press his vitality by lack of food, im- 
proper surroundings or otherwise, and 
the Plasmodium becomes active. And it 
seems to be a fact that in such an indi- 
vidual the sexed forms or gametes may 
predominate in such a way that he may 
become a source of infection without 
really suffering well marked malarial 
symptoms. In following out the source 
of malarial outbreaks in several regions 
where malaria had been theretofore un- 
known the occurrence of the disease 
bore a suggestive relation to the intro- 
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duction of Italian labor for the prosecu- 
tion of extensive public works. 

The indication seems to be that ma- 
larial fevers are diseases that can be 
stamped out, and therefore should be re- 
ported to the sanitary authorities. These 
bodies should see that each case is so 
thoroughly treated that it cannot serve 
as a source of future infection—and? 

Prophecy is always unsafe, and yet 
Science does occasionally give us some 
basis for prediction. Taking the facts 
as I have presented them, it seems 
possible to say that in the not too distant 
future malarial fevers in the Eastern 
United States at least will be rare dis- 
eases. 

Dormancy is among animals general- 
ly, and certainly among insects, a matter 
of temperature. At 32° Fahr. one can 
pick Anopheles from the walls of the cel- 
lars in which they pass the winter with- 
out fearing an attempt to fly. At 60° 
the insects fly readily and at 70° they 
will bite. Winter malaria is, therefore, 
by no means unknown, and means that 
in a warmed house a specimen of 
Anopheles found an opportunity to bite, 
first, a diseased and then, after the prop- 
er period, a healthy individual. 

It is a comforting belief that Anophe- 
les bites only at night, and that is un- 
doubtedly the rule, but one that is sub- 
ject to many exceptions, especially in- 
doors. I have been bitten in my labora- 
tory store-rooms during the mid-morn- 
ing and I have positive observations of 
the species coming to porches at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. So there is no 
place and no time in or at which one can 
be absolutely safe from bites. 

During the latter part of May the in- 
sects emerge from their winter quarters 
and begin to oviposit in likely places. 
But the breeding is slow at this time, and 
not until after midsummer do they begin 
to get at all abundant. 

Where do they breed? Practically 
wherever there is quiet water, no matter 
how shallow, if there are no natural ene- 
mies in it. I have found the larve in 
water pails in my garden, in rain pools 
in vacant city lots, in shallow springs, in 
the drains along railroad embankments, 
in the quiet eddies of brooks, in the 
grassy edges of ponds and even in city 
gutters. I have never found them in 
really foul water, but they do not object 
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to brackish or even salt water and breed 
by thousands in the marshes of the 
Newark and Elizabethport meadows. 
Neither are they confined to low-lands, 
for I have found them swarming in rain 
pools near the top of a mountain. So far 
as the mosquito is concerned, therefore, 
malaria may occur almost anywhere. 
That it does not, introduces a question 
that demands further investigation: Is 
there not some one other factor in the 
life of the Plasmodium which is needed 
to enable it to complete its cycle? Not 
a stage through which it must pass, but 
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are no unprotected pails, buckets or bar- 
rels containing water in which larve may 
breed and every lot owner should be held 
to keeping his lot in a sanitary condition. 

But not all water is necessarily dan- 
gerous ; the larve will not breed in open 
bodies like ponds or large pools rippled 
by the winds, except along the sheltered 
grassy edges. Clean the edges of your 
ponds and pools so as to admit fish 
everywhere and so as to allow the wave- 
lets caused by the lightest winds to reach 
the very bank. Pond vegetation is by 
no means to be tabooed, but let it be so 


A choked fresh water swamp where anopheles breed in quantity 


a condition which must be fulfilled to 
enable it to develop at all! The answer 
to this suggestion may be the key to the 
question of ho:. to control the disease; 
it does not necessarily mean the control 
of the mosquito as well. 

Since the larva is strictly aquatic, there 
can be no breeding where there is no 
water. Our first obvious measure is, 
therefore, to do away with all unneces- 
sary bodies of water in densely inhabited 
areas. There is no excuse for stagnant 
pools in city lots or for broken gutters 
that hold rain water for days. Every 
householder should see to it that there 


open that the natural enemies of the 
larve can find them. Fill in marshy land 
or drain it if possible; but, if not, lead 
the water to the lowest point and make 
a clean pond. If you have a choked up 
brook or stream, clean it out to make a 
free channel and trim its banks. 

The larve of Anopheles float extended 
at full length on the surface of the 
water and are protected by their resem- 
blance to bits of floating débris. The 
colors vary to some extent with the sur- 
roundings and it is by no means easy to 
see them among the leaves and grasses 
where they prefer to lie. So they are 
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hidden from those fish that are not top 
feeders and from those aquatic insects 
that live under the surface. They fall 
victims, however, to whirligig beetles, to 
water spiders and to other species that 
seek prey on the surface. 

Oil applications are always less effect- 
ive against Anopheles than against Cu- 
lex, because the oil does not spread well 
among dense vegetation. I have always 
found these larve long before the ordi- 
nary wrigglers made their reappearance 
in an area that had been treated. Yet 
kerosene, or better, fuel oil, does kill 
them if applied very thoroughly, and 
there are some conditions when this 
method is practically the only one that 
can be employed. 

There is one case where abundant 
vegetation is not a protection and that 
is where a pond or pool is covered with 
duck-weed. This little plant floats free 
on the surface of the water and may 
cover it so densely that not a mosquito 
larva can live among it. Ponds that 


have been pointed out to me as surely 
mosquito breeders because covered with 


green “scum” have turned out, almost 
invariably, to be entirely safe. 

We are by no means at the end of our 
researches in this question of the relation 
of the mosquitoes to disease, nor even 
concerning the best means to check or 
entirely prevent mosquito breeding. The 
application of oils or similar mixtures 
can never be more than palliatives which 
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must be repeated at intervals and which 
may do more harm than good. Our ef- 
forts must lie in the direction of perma- 
nent improvements that will modify the 
conditions under which the insects main- 
tain themselves. It does not necessarily 
mean large expenditures at any one 
time; in fact, deliberate but continued 
effort in following out a well defined 
plan will give better results. 

The spread of information so as to 
enlist the general co-operation of the in- 
telligent public is an important point; 
for if once each man looks after the con- 
dition of his own surroundings the prob- 
lem for the community at large will be 
simplified. 

In this connection it would seem prop- 
er to refer to the widespread belief that 
mosquitoes are no travelers and that they 
never fly far from the points where they 
are born, 100 yards being frequently men- 
tioned as the limit. No more unfortu- 
nate error was ever given currency, for 
all mosquitoes may fly considerable dis- 
tances and some do so habitually. Culex 
solicitans, the salt marsh mosquito, gets 
from 10 to 40 miles from its breeding 
places without difficulty, and of Anophe- 
les I know that they fly at least half a 
mile and I believe they get over much 
greater distances; so, while local work 
will always be of the greatest impor- 
tance, it cannot. prevent the occasional 
or even a comparatively steady inflow 
from surrounding territory. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


A Plea for the Day 


By Silas Xavier Floyd 


H, it’s good to be a-livin’ 
W’en Thanksgivin’s "bout to come, 
An’ ol’ mammy’s in de kitchen 
Jes’ a-mekin’ dishes hum! 
See dat tu’key in de cupboard, 
An’ dem pies all in a row, 
An’ dem cakes wid all deir icin’— 
Why dey looks lak’ dey was snow! 


Uncle Eph’s done wash’d de winders, 
An’ li'l’ Topsy’s scrubb’d de flo’; 
Mammy’s sent me once fur cidah, 
But she ‘lows she wants some mo’; 
An’ she ’lows she wants a "possum, 
An’ she'll have one—I’ll be boun’— 
’Cause it won’t be no Thanksgivin’ 
’Dout a ’possum’s somewhar roun’. 


Yo’ kin have yo’ Merry Chris’mas, 
An’ yo’ Fo’th Day uv July, 

An’ dat sad, sad day what teks us 
Whar’ de Union so’jers lie; 

But I’s one dat’s hyeah to tell yo’ 
Ef I had a right to speak, 

We'd jes’ celerbrate Thanksgivin’ 
’Mos’ nigh evah othah week. 


Aucusta, Ga, 
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A Great Novel 


It is pleasant, when so many novels 
must be condemned or praised in a 
faint-hearted manner, to say without 
qualification that Mr. Phillpotts’s latest 
Dartmoor story is a noble book.* And 
it is not without a fine sense of artistic 
proportion that the author describes to 
us the river and up-lands of Dartmoor 
before introducing the human characters 
that play their part in this great theater. 
We see the high lands that clamber round 
about to a wild horizon roughly hurled 
upward in mighty confusion against the 
sky. Here, beneath the conical miter of 
Longaford Tor, in the central waste and 
fastness of this lonely region, the Dart 
sweeps along the fringes of a primeval 
forest. Transcendent age marks this an- 
cestral wood, and each hoary stock and 
stone within it broods abstracted, 


breathes the heavy air of eld. Here an- 


cient meets with ancient and fashions a 
home and a resting-place for night. 
Night, indeed, by taper of star and moon, 
moves familiarly through these dim 
glades, knows each stem and bough for 
a friend, wakens her secret pensioners in 
holt and den. Here, at least, these two 
immortals—the stream and the forest— 
continue to survey each other through the 
centuries, and, still flourishing in the 
proper polity of green wood and living 
water, preserve a melodious tryst with 
time. 

In the theater of this wilderness we are 
introduced to the hero of the story. 
When we first see him he is perched be- 
side a spreading bough from which, by 
bright threads, depends a zinc bucket. 
The man, a great giant who might al- 
most seem a part of this rugged nature, 
sits there in the clear autumn weather 
spinning rabbit snares of copper wire, 
for his occupation is that of a warrener. 
His rival, the evil genius of the story, 
soon meets him and us in this same up- 
land desert. Timothy Oldreive is caught 
poaching, and there is a scene of mingled 


* Tux River. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
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humor and grim earnest between the war- 
rener and his captive. “Sit down, or 
I’ll knock ’e down,” says the warrener, 
and then very slowly and with apprecia- 
tive chuckles he proceeds to repeat the 
ten commandments, with his eyes on the 
poacher. “‘A wonnerful various lot,’ 
he concludes ; ‘ an’ such as they be you’ve 
scat ’em all, Timothy Oldreive. ‘ 
That leaves murder for ’e—well you’m 
young yet.’” 

It is only a little and the two heroines 
of the storyareseenmoving over the same 
rough stage. Nicholas, the warrener, 
being betrayed by his enemy into danger, 
is almost killed by an angry bull roaming 
among the rocks. Through the long day 
and the night following he lies in a lit- 
tle glen among the mosses, with a broken 
ankle, waiting and wondering what the 
end will be. In the morning two women 
who are out searching the fields for 
whortleberries come upon Nicholas in 
his lair. One, we are told, was slightly 
built and strong. Her small eyes were 
gray, her bosom was as a child’s, her face 
looked plain tho not ill-featured in its 
frill of sun-bonnet, her fair hair was her 
only glory. A pleasant expression tell- 
ing of temperamental goodness marked 
her countenance. The other, her com- 
parison, is a rich high-colored maiden 
who might seem to have grown up as a 
part of the earth’s natural increase. They 
are the Martha and the Mary of the 
story. One runs back to the village for 
aid, while the other, the fair creature of 
the earth, remains with Nicholas and 
comforts him until the coming of aid. 

The story, with its humors and its 
tragedies, its anxieties and lapses and 
final victory, unfolds from these four 
characters thrown together in this moor- 
land as inevitably and regularly as the 
working of Fate. There is the hero, 
this warrener of the bleak wastes, a man 
into whom the wide breath of the sky, 
the watching light of the stars, the wild 
life of beast and plant and running wa- 
ter, have all entered and wrought with- 
in his heart the worship of the ancient 
lonely-sitting goddess of Duty; there 1s 
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his rival, a weak, vain man, baffled in his 
attempt to combine pleasure and right- 
eousness, and thrown by circumstances 
into a life of hate ; there are the two wom- 
en, she of the narrow chest, whose devo- 
tion and subservience, so pitifully nar- 
row and unchangeable, raise her almost 
into the fuller beauty of womanhood, and 
the other, whose great passive wonder of 
loveliness makes her the unwilling cen- 
ter of storm, like another Helen. Indeed 
something of the universal tragedy of 
heroic womanhood has beer gathered 
about this Helen of the moors—the trag- 
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Alas, indeed, poor doomed creature! It 
is she who had vowed only a little before: 


“Yet in the feld of pité, out of peyne, 
That height Elysos, shal we ben ifeere.” 


No man has ever quite fathomed, and 
no woman, if she could, has ever ex- 
plained for us, this mystery of passive, 
silent feminine endurance under the ca- 
pricious guidance of Destiny. We ac- 
count it a great literary achievement of 
this living novelist that he has been able, 
among the unsophisticated people of his 
beloved moors, to create a character 





Dartmoor Streamlet. (From “ The River,” by 


edy that Homer felt and described when 
he made his heroine cry out to Priam: 


“Ah, would that death instead had pleased 
me then, 
Or ever with thy son I came to Troy, 
Leaving my home and kindred, and that 
girl, 
My sweetest child!’” 


the tragedy that fills us with wondering 
sympathy as we read the story of Chau- 
cer’s Cryseyde: 


“But trewelyche, the storye telleth us, 

Ther madé nevere womman moré wo 
Than she, when that she falséd Troylus; 
She seyde, ‘ Allas! for now is clene ago 
My name of trouthe in love foreveremo; 
For I have falséd oon the gentileste 

That evere was, and oon the worthyeste.’ ” 


Eden Phillpotts. published by F. A. Stokes Co.) 


which sends us to Helen and Cressida of 
Troy for illustration. His heroine shows 
the same pliant yielding to masculine pas- 
sion without any taint of evil upon her 
own heart, the same sadness of one who 
has not rent herself free from the blind 
handling of Fate, the same clairvoyance 
that sees the future yet follows the lead- 
ing of the present, the same involuntary 
surrender that yet in some inexplicable 
manner leaves her woman’s soul un- 
handseled and unsoiled. Her beauty is, 
as it were, an obsessing demonic power 
which works through her and is of her- 
self no part. 

As for the heroic warrener of the 
moors, Nicholas Edgecombe, he is as per- 
fectly drawn in his way as the woman is 
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in hers. Somehow through his solitary 
communings with Nature and his child- 
like acceptance of the Gospel narrative 
he has attained to a perception of the an- 
cient unalterable verities of life such as 
we have not found in any other recent 
book. He has read in his own heart, un- 
perturbed by the many voices of civiliza- 
tion, and has heard spoken through the 
silences of Nature those unwritten laws 
which have become almost drowned, it 
should seem, among the calls of many 
claims to-day. His divinity, when all 
else fails him, is the stern goddess of 
Duty; and the last chapter of the story, 
wherein it is told how he goes out under 
the stars and chooses the path that leads 
away from desire, is a scene of genuine 
tragedy in the higher sense of the word. 
The closing paragraph very fitly brings 
us once more into the presence of the 
River and the austere country through 
which it flows, symbolizing the course of 
human destiny : 


“Under elemental silence all animate life 
was suspended; the unclouded air slumbered 
unfretted by any breath; far away infant Dart 
alone made a murmuring and cried to her 
sister. Their springs were a mirror for 
heaven; because, where these lesser waters 
wakened, starlight moved upon the face of 
them and wound a tendril of pure silver into 
their tremorous beginnings. And thus the 
secrets of the everlasting universe mingled 
with each new-born fountain as the river 
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leapt to her destiny from the heart of that 
uplifted land.” 


Yet withal a word of criticism must be 
passed upon the book and indirectly upon 
the whole class of literature which it rep- 
resents. To the large use of Nature in 
the narrative no objection can be taken, 
for Nature here is essential to an under- 
standing of the characters involved, and 
is in no wise dragged in as a mere adorn- 
ment or as a mere disproportionate am- 
plification of the background. But in 
another sense this peculiar manner of 
portraying Nature betrays the defect of 
Mr. Phillpotts’s genius. He is, when all 
is said, a poet rather than a novelist, and 
his work suffers inevitably fromi an il- 
legitimate confusion of the genres. Per- 
haps this confusion, with its weakening 
of the ultimate effect, is best shown in 
the manipulation of style. Where, as in 
the passage just quoted, we have a po- 
etical description, the language is fine and 
fully adequate, yet we feel that it the lan- 
guage essentially of a poet; or consider 
again such a paragraph as this which fol- 
lows: 


“In this tremendous and unclouded sun- 
shine the granite reflected a pure radiance, 
and its shelves and steps, down-sloping to the 
river, were only less brilliantly lighted than 
the actual water-foam. Here, mingling their 
colors beneath the water, all. vivid, lustrous 
shades of ruddy agate and amber and rosy 











A Village Scene in the Dartmoor Country. 


(From “ The River,” by Eden Phillpotts, published by F. 4 


Stokes Co,) 
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pink twinkled up from the pebbles under the 
river; and over them her currents dashed in a 
thousand spouts. and wavelets along their 
murmuring way. Her foam was blue in 
shadow; in sunshine, a pure, pale green; and 
beneath the arch of each little fall, up and 
down, up and down, the imprisoned air rose 
and fell in a column, white through the 
crystal.” 


In itself this is exquisite word-paint- 
ing. And in like manner the dialog, 
when it flows from a poetical mingling 
of human and natural elements, or when 
it is expressed in the rugged Dartmoor 
dialect that seems to have been molded 
by the untamed voices of the fields, is al- 
together admirable—as, for example, this 
threnodic cry of the old grandmother: 


“* Tears,’ she said; ‘I knaw ’em—all sorts 
—so different as the early an’ latter rain—so 
different as the balm that brings green come 
spring an’ the lashing white rain of autumn 
time, wi’ all the sting of the west wind be- 
hind it. I doan’t know, who 
should? A woman of eighty have done her 
share of the world’s weeping I think—as be- 
comes her who have been wife, an’ mother 
an’ widow. My eyes was bluer once 
than they now be. In my young April they 
shined like the lupins—shined through a 
maid’s tears, as dry quicker’n dew, shined. 
‘ But what a chitter! To tell a woman’s 
sad an’ happy tears be to tell her life. : 
Tears in secret. Tears alongside of 
graves. Tears that soothe an’ float 
a weary body to sleep. Tears that 
burn like fire an’ wash a poor, foundered 
sawl naked an’ shivering to the footstool of 
the Lord.’ ” 


That is good. But it leaves the writer 
no easy medium for the purely prosaic 
parts, the connecting passages and the 
homely details which must form so large 
a portion of any novel. There is a jar 
to the reader whenever the narrative 
passes from this poetical rhapsody to or- 
diaary prose ; the author himself seems to 
lose control of his instrument, and often 
flats the note lamentably. He has no as- 
sured style to carry him over these shal- 
lows by the way. Thus, to take a short 
passage for illustration: 

“Out of the ruin of this man’s own old 
faith; from that beautiful belief founded upon 
no rock of trial, untested and unproved, there 
was springing up for Nicholas a new thing. It 
lacked the child-like loveliness and wide sim- 
plicity of his early ideas; yet a maturer dig- 
nity promised presently to distinguish it.” 
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Consider the tameness of that last clause 
after the imagery that precedes it—more 
striking by far when read in connection 
with the whole chapter—and recall how 
Thackeray or any other master of prose 
would envelop the idea in fluent phrases 
unadorned with poetical imagery but 
suited to the theme. Mr. Phillpotts 
would be a great artist if only he could 
learn to harmonize his prose with his 
poetry and the little things with the great. 
It is a notable fact that the only failure 
among his characterizations is that of 
Timothy Oldreive, where he is forced to 
rely entirely on the novelist’s rather than 
the poet’s art. 


a 
Early Explorations 


AN excellent service has been rendered 
by reprinting, in convenient size and at a 
popular price, the journals of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition.* These interesting 
records may now be read by every stu- 
dent of American history. It needs to 
be said, however, that the service would 
have been far more commendable had the 
journals been thoroughly annotated. The 
current record of the journey should have 
been interpreted and made clear by a 
constant reference to later explorations 
and settlements which have made a pop- 
ulous region of what was then a savage 
wilderness. 

Yet there is much to be gained by read- 
ing the journals as they were first printed 
in 1814. From no other source can one 
get so vivid a realization of the wildness 
and strangeness of the vast expanse north 
and west of St. Louis as it was in 1804- 
1806. The geography of the region is 
carefully noted, records are kept of tem- 
nerature, rainfall and atmospheric phe- 
nomena, and the various Indian tribes 
are minutely described. Many of these 
were then unacquainted with white men, 
and fire arms were hardly known except 
among the tribes on the lower Missouri. 


* HISTORY OF THH EXPEDITION UNDER THE Com- 
MAND OF CAPTAINS LEWIS AND CLARK TO THE 
Sources OF THE MISSOURI, ACROSS THE earn 
MOUNTAINS, DOWN THE CoLUMBIA RIVER TO 
PACIFIC, IN 1804-06. agen from the "edition 
of 1814. 1) New ae ew Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. 8 vols. $3. 

* VoYAGES Bd MONTREAL THROUGH THE CON- 
TINENT OF NORTH AMERICA TO THE FROZEN AND 
PaciFIc OCEANS IN 1789 AND 1793. With an Ac- 
count of the Rise and State of the Fur Trade. By 
Alewander Mackenzie. Reprinted.] New York: 
New Amsterdam Book Company. 2 vols. $2. 
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It is interesting to note that tho some 
of the names given by Captains Lewis 
and Clark to rivers, mountains and other 
natural points of interest have been sup- 
planted, the great majority continue. 
Nearly every person in the expedition 
seems to have been honored in this 
wholesale distribution of names, and sev- 
eral were repeatedly so honored. The 
three forks of the Missouri, however, re- 
quired more eminent appellations, and so 
Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin were 
chosen. 

The map of the region, drawn at the 
time, bears good witness to the care and 
fidelity of the explorers, for in most re- 
spects it compares favorably with the lat- 
est efforts of the most scientific cartog- 
raphers. The Rosebud River, in Mon- 
tana, is curiously placed to the west, in- 
stead of to the east, of the Big Horn, and 
some other misplacements, especially in 
outlying regions from the track of the ex- 
pedition, are noticeable. But, on the 
whole, the map could be used with profit 
by a modern student. 

The intrepid Alexander Mackenzie 
journeyed through a yet wilder and more 
forbidding region and at an earlier date. 
He discovered the Mackenzie River and 
penetrated to the Arctic Ocean in 1789, 
and in 1793 made his way across Can- 
ada, reaching the Pacific near Calvert 
Island, north of Vancouver Island. His 
account of these journeys is simple and 
straightforward, the story of a man of in- 
domitable perseverance, tireless energy 
and a faculty for observing everything 
which swam “into his ken.” In many 
respects his descriptions of the Indians of 
British Columbia tally with those of the 
Montana and North Dakota Indians 
given by Captains Lewis and Clark. 


a 


The Two Vanrevels 
In his review of “The Gentleman 


From Indiana” several years ago 
Maurice Thompson advised the author 
to be more accurate about the flowers he 
set out in Indiana. For it seems that 
Mr. Tarkington had lavished a flora in 
that region quite too tropical in some in- 
stances to endure the climate. But, in 
spite of these foreign bouquets, the story 
proved a decided success, and a year later 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” made a mild 
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sensation in the literary world. In fact, 
after “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” almost any 
novel Tarkington might write would be 
disappointing to that very large class of 
readers who invariably judge one work 
of an author by what he has written be- 
fore, whether that is the proper standard 
to measure that particular story by or 
not. 

And following the precedent of the 
g-neral reader we incline to the opinion 
that The Two Vanrevels * is not so good 
a drama as is “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” 


Booth Tarkington, Author of “The Two Vanrev- 
els,” published by McClure, Phillips & Co. 


altho a distinct effort is made to secure 
dramatic effects. Certain scenes, as, for 
instance, the deathbed of “ Crailey 
Gray,” appear to have been written ex- 
pressly for stage action. This fascinat- 
ing young scamp, in order to fulfil the 
ideal demanded by the heroine, assumes 
the military uniform and personal his- 
tory of the real “ Vanrevel,” then hies 
him forth to say his lines in a moonlit 
garden epic with her and is shot by the 
irate father, concealed in the shrubbery 
—all of which is as it should be, primi- 
tive, to match the times. But the next 
chapter is devoted exclusively to the 


* THs Two VANREVELS. By Booth Tarkington. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
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passing of Crailey Gray’s soul and the 
substance of it is theatrical to the point 
of becoming comic. Mr. Gray persists 
in flirting to the last with two women 
who take turn about wiping the death 
dew from his brow. Nor is this all, or 
even the worst. The town militia, about 
to be off to the Mexican War, assembles 
under the window to sing patriotic songs 
and wave flags at the dying man’s re- 
quest. Altogether there is too much 
demonstration, too much _ sentimental 
noise for such an occasion. In the minds 
of many it will suggest some literary rep- 
resentations made long ago of the pass- 
ing of a popular member of the Parisian 
demi-monde. And, for that matter, 
Crailey Gray was a demi-man, half 
soldier, half satyr, a whimsical Pan, al- 
ways whistling foolish people to destruc- 
tion without malice or compunction. But 
as a dying man he is a feeble caricature 
of a great part. For Death is a sort of 
miracle wherein the chief actor generally 
assumes perforce the solemn dignity of 
silence, and even the spectators are awed 
into a dumb appreciation of the scene. 

But-all the wrong action in this story 
may be forgiven when we consider the 
fidelity and grace with which each char- 
acter is developed. These men and 
women, who lived so gayly nearly a hun- 
dred years ago in a little sunlit Ohio vil- 
lage, move with the lightness of enchant- 
ment through every scene. 

A technical criticism of such a novel 
as The Two Vanrevels would be like dis- 
secting a spider’s web. It is so delicately 
wrought, so lightly fastened here and 
there to little nail heads of universal hu- 
man experience, that we must be willing 
to accept it on the author’s own terms in 
order to appreciate it. 

ed 
Love and the Soul-Hunters. 


Hobbes. 
Co., $1.50. 


AN interesting romance that may have 
some foundation of fact in the latter his- 
tory of English court life. The hero is 
Prince Paul of Urseville-Beylestein, a 
young man who has been entirely un- 
fitted for the vocation of sovereignty in 
his own part of the world by an educa- 
tion at Eton and Oxford. He therefore 
chooses a financial career, and marries the 
daughter of an English nobleman, whose 


By John Oliver 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
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mother was an adventuress. The chief 
events of the book are some financial 
transactions that may have been sensa- 
tional in the commercial world, but prove 
tedious to the average reader of fiction, 
and the jealousy of the Prince’s private 
secretary. This man goes so far as to 
shoot his master, and afterward confesses 
his fault to him without any especial evi- 
dences of contrition. “ Love” is evident 
enough in every passage, but precisely 
who the “soul hunters” are we have 
been unable to determine unless it is the 
secretary with his pistol. And this is an 
undeserved title for a man with a com- 
mon murderer’s instincts. We were led 
by the title of the story to expect a more 
mysteriously dignified explanation of the 
term “ Soul Hunters.” 


a 


The Manor-Farm. By M. E. Francis: New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50. 


Wholesome and sweet as the scent of 
growing clover is the atmosphere of this 
charming pastoral tale of English yeoman 
life. Written in the easiest and most un- 
affected style it narrates with much ani- 
mation and humor the fortunes of two 
branches of a certain family of farmer- 
folk, Maidment by name, whose tradi- 
tions and line of succession are as impor- 
tant in their way as those of the ancient 
nobility itself, and whose sense of honor 
and pride of lineage is no whit less for- 
midable. The “love interest,” as the 
dramatists have it, is as artless and inno- 
cent as it is engaging, and centers in 
Reuben and Beulah Maidment, cousins, 
and betrothed in childhood for the pres- 
ervation of the family name and prop- 
erty. To do more than hint at the fact 
that their course of true love does not be- 
lie the established record, would be to de- 
prive the reader of the real privilege of 
discovering it for himself. 


cd 


Kotto. By Lafcadio Hearn. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

In this latest collection of brief Jap- 
anese tales and sketches of things weird 
or quaint in Mikado land Mr. Hearn has 
lost none of his old cunning. There is, 
perhaps, no one article in the volume that 
quite equals the best of his earlier work, 
and certainly no new chord is touched, 
but it helps to round out what must be 
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regarded as one of the most astonishing 
achievements of modern English letters. 
A curious document included in the col- 
lection is the diary of an ignorant Jap- 
anese woman, written without any art 
yet revealing in its simplicity a glimpse 
of strange womanhood among that inex- 
plicable people. One of the little stanzas 
jotted down by her on the loss of her in- 
































—— 


TA Ni Se 


From “ Kotto,” by Lafcadio Hearn, published by 
the Macmillan Co. 


fant has the delicate charm we have 
learned to expect from -Japanese verse: 


“Tf I could only have known! Ah, this 
parting with the flower, for which I would 
so gladly have given my own life, has left my 
sleeves wet with the dew!” 


The most characteristic of the sketches, 
however, is the story of the Kusa Hibari, 
the tiny cricket or grass-lark, which sings 
its life away ina cage. Neither the sub- 
ject nor the treatment of it could have 
proceeded from anywhere else in the 
world save Japan. 


With Napoleon at St. Helena. Being the 
Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Sur- 
geon. Translated from the French of Paul 
Fremeaux by Edith S. Stokoe. New 
York: John Lane, $1.50 net. 


Any one looking for new light on the 
last days of St. Helena’s mighty captive 
will not find much in this book. The ob- 
ject of its publication appears to have 
been to establish more firmly the charges 
made against Sir Hudson Lowe by Dr. 


O’Meara, Count Las Casas, Dr. Antom- 
marchi and others, who represent Lowe 
as a narrow-minded, brutal persecutor. 
In 1853 William Forsythe, a London law- 
yer, endeavored to clear the memory of 
Lowe of these aspersions by showing that 
“an angel from Heaven” as jailer of 
Napoleon would not have satisfied the 
latter’s friends, and by attacking the cred- 
ibility of all the witnesses against Lowe. 
Since that time other witnesses against 
Lowe have been called into court, and 
now comes Surgeon Stokoe to confirm, 
by means of his memoirs, the judgment 
formerly pronounced by the world to the 
effect that the great tyrant finally suf- 
fered at the hands of a very small tyrant. 
To Americans there is no more than mild 
interest in this reaffirmation. They have 
long ago made up their minds about Sir 
Hudson Lowe. The title of the book ap- 
pears to promise us some pictures of Na- 
poleon in captivity, but Dr. Stokoe in 
reality saw him but few times. The most 
interesting interview was the first (Jan- 
uary, 1819), when Napoleon said: 


“TI should have lived to the age of eighty 
if they had not brought me to this vile place.” 


Dr. Stokoe was a surgeon in the British 
navy attached to the flagship at St. He- 
lena. He left five books of memoirs, all 
very badly written. Only one of these 
concerns Napoleon, and it is with that 
that Paul Fremeaux—who first published 
this book in France—has struggled. 
Fremeaux found the memoirs very con- 
fused, Dr. Stokoe often taking great 
pains to preserve a record of the utterly 
trivial while dismissing an important in- 
cident with a word. 


& 


Personal Idealism. Philosophical Essays by 
Eight Members of the University of Ox- 
ford. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$3.25. 

The editor, Henry Sturt, who is also 
one of the essayists, announces the aim 
of the work to be to defend personality 
against naturalism and absolutism, both 
of which, tho antagonistic in all else, 
unite in declaring personality to be an il- 
lusion. Against naturalism, the essay- 
ists maintain an idealistic interpretation 
of experience; against absolutism they 
maintain a personal interpretation. 
Hence their position is called personal 
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idealism. Against naturalism they af- 
firm the reality of human freedom, the 
limitations of the evolution theory, the 
validity of the moral judgment, and the 
justification of that practical enthusiasm 
for moral ideas by which both men and 
nations live. Against absolutism they 
urge its failure to connect with reality be- 
cause of overabstraction, and also its fail- 
ure adequately to recognize the volitional 
side of human nature. Between these ex- 
tremes of error personal idealism aims to 
steer by presenting an interpretation of 
experience in terms of living intelligence, 
rather than in terms of abstractions, 
whether it be the abstractions of me- 
chanical naturalism or those of a cloudy 
philosophy. The execution of the work 
is open to criticism in many places, and 
the essays are of very unequal worth; but 
the conception of the work and the con- 
stant appeal to concrete experience as 
both the starting point and the final 
ccurt of appeal in philosophy give the 
volume marked value. A careful reading 
of it would loosen many a “ deep-fanged, 
bicuspid belief ” which has been mistaken 
for a true wisdom tooth by scientific and 
philosophic dogmatists. The titles of the 
essays are: Error, Axioms ar Postulates, 
The Problem of Freedom in Its Relation 
te Psychology, The Limits of Evolution, 
Origin and Validity in Ethics, Art and 
Personality, The Future of Ethics: Ef- 
fort or Abstention? and Personality, Hu- 
man and Divine. The work is another 
illustration of the turn of the tide in phi- 
losophy toward a more concrete and spir- 
itual interpretation of life and experi- 


ence, 
al 


Literary Notes 


James Porr & Co. announce a new edi- 
tion of Mrs. Julia Pardoe’s historical works. 

....The Macmillian Company are bringing 
out an edition of Edward FitzGerald’s Works 
in seven volumes, edited by W. Aldis Wright. 

....“‘ Oldfield,” by Mrs. Nancy Huston 
Banks, is now issued in a volume with illus- 
trations in colors by Pennington. (The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.50 net.) 

....Mr. Owen Edward’s edition of “ The 
Mabinogion ” will be completed next Monday 
by the appearance in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
“Welsh Library” of the third volume. 

+++ .Littell’s Living Age begins volume 206 
with the beginning of next year. It will con- 
tinue its policy of presenting to the American 
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reader all the best articles of various interest 
from the English magazines. 


....‘ The Blood of the Nation: A Study 
of the Decay of Races through the Survival of 
the Unfit,” a striking essay by President Jor- 
dan, of Stanford University, is issued in neat 
form by the American Unitarian Association. 
(Price, 40 cents net.) 

....The list of new books published by W. 
A. Wilde Company contains “In the Camp of 
Cornwallis,” by Everett T. Tomlinson; “A 
Loyal Lass,” by Amy E. Blanchard; “ Sweet- 
brier and Thistledown,” by James Newton 
Baskett; and “On the Frontier with St. 
Clair,” by Charles S. Wood. 

....The list of new books issued by Knight 
& Millet, Boston, includes “ French Cathe- 
drals and Chateaux,” by Clark Crawford 
Perkins ; “ Reminiscences Musical and Other,” 
by Fanny Reid; “China and Christianity,” 
by Alexander Michie; “ Tennyson as a Re- 
ligious Teacher,” by Charles F. G. Master- 
man. 

....The list of fall books issued by Little, 
Brown & Co. includes “ The Pharaoh and the 
Priest,” from the original Polish of Alexander 
Glovatski, by Jeremiah Curtin; ‘“ Glimpses 
of China,” by Edward S. Morse; “ The Spirit- 
ual Outlook,” by Willard Chamberlain Sel- 
leck, and “ Polly’s Secret,” by Harriet A. 
Nash. 

....-The fall publications of Drexel Bid- 
dle & Co. include “ On the Cross, A Romance 
of the Passion Play at Oberammergau,” by 
Wilhemine von Hillern and Mary J. Safford; 
“Her Lord and Master,” by Martha Morton; 
“Mythological Japan,” by Alexander F. 
Otto and Theodore S. Holbrook; “ Trotty’s 
Trip,” by Carolyn Wells, and “ Runaway 
Robinson,” by Charles M. Snyder. 

....“‘ The Spenders,” by Harry Leon Wil- 
son; “ Judith’s Garden,” by Mary E. Stone 
Bassett; “ Dorothy South,” by George Cary 
Eggleston; “The Millionaires,” by Julian 
Ralph; “ Stage Confidences,” by Clara Mor- 
ris; “Eagle Blood,” by James Creelman; 
“The Admiral’s Aid,” by Chaplain H. H. 
Clark, U. S. N., etc., are the chief books an- 
nounced by the Lothrop Company of Boston. 

....The important books issued by Lee 
& Shepard are “ The Tenth Commandment,” 
by Marguerite Linton Glentworth; “ Concern- 
ing Polly and Some Others,” by Helen M. 
Winslow; “Chips, Fragments and Vestiges,” 
by the late Gail Hamilton, collected and ar- 
ranged by H. Augusta Dodge; “ Sunset 
Song and Other Verses,” by Elizabeth Akers, 
and “ Sisters of Reparatrice,” by Lucia Gray 
Swett. 

....The announcements of the publishing 
house of R. H. Russell & Co. show their usual 
good list of holiday publications. We note 
especially “The New Remington Book,” by 
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Frederick Remington; “ Pictures of Romance 
and Wonder,” by Sir Edward Burne-Jones; 
“Mr. Sun and Mrs. Moon,” by Richard Le 
Gallienne; “The Doom of King Acrisius,” 
by William Morris, and “ The Social Ladder,” 
by Charles Dana Gibson. 

...-The fall announcements of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company include “ The True His- 
tory of the American Revolution,” by Sydney 
George Fisher; “Social Life in the Early 
Republic,” by Anne H. Wharton; “ Confes- 
sions of a Violinist,” by Dr. T. Lamb Phip- 
son; “ Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunt- 
ers,” by William H. Furness; “ Stories of 
Authors’ Loves,” by Clara E. Laughlin, and 
“The Tragedy of Martinique,” by Professor 
Angelo Heilprin. 

....An arrangement has been made between 
the Bible Study Publishing Company, on the 
one hand, and the Congregational Sunday- 
School & Publishing Society of Boston and 
the American Baptist Publication Society of 
Philadelphia, on the other, by which these 
societies now place before their respective 
constituencies the Bible Study Union Graded 
Lessons as alternate to the International Uni- 
form Lessons, for such schools as desire to 
make a change. The announcement comes to 
us approved by the indorsement of authorita- 
tive names. 

....In the last paragraph of Frank R. 
Stockton’s last story (“‘ John Gayther’s Gar- 
den”; Scribner’s, $1.50) are these ominous 
words: “The stories are all told. The 
winter has come. The orchard is stripped 
of its leaves, and, sear and brown, they cover 
the garden paths and are strewn over the 
box borders. The fruits are all garnered. 
The bare vines that cover the summer-house 
are like dead memories of what has been. 
The vegetable beds are empty. The black 
frost has settled upon bloom and foliage on 
the upper terrace. The sweet, blithe song of 
the red thrush has ceased. The family have 
gone to a sunnier clime. And John Gayther 
walks alone in his garden.” 

....Mr. S. E. Kiser’s “ Love Sonnets of an 
Office Boy,” reprinted by Forbes & Co. from 
the Chicago Record-Herald, are not bad fun. 
They open in medias res: 

“ Oh, if you only knowed how much I like 
To stand here, when the ‘old man’ ain’t 
around, 
And watch your soft, white fingers while 
you pound 
Away at them there keys! Each time you 
strike 
It almost seems to me as though you’d 
found 

Some way, while writin’ letters, how to play 

Sweet music on that thing, because the 
sound 

Is something I could listen to all day.” 


Pebbles 


Now that the important games of the foot- 
ball season are well nigh over it is well 
to recall how the university dreamers have 
been deluging the country with more or 
less unreliable “pigskin dope.” . You can 
always tell what they are going to say 
months before they say it. As a mat- 
ter of fact one could write it all out, 
leaving blanks for names and places to be 
filled in later. For instance, if each university 
scribe were furnished with blanks like the fol- 
lowing a great deal of physical and mental ef- 
fort would be saved and news would be ap- 
preciably expedited. Optimistic form: The 
practice to-day was brilliant. The scrub could 
not hold the ’varsity at all, and touchdowns 
were made at will. Interference formed quick- 
ly and the backs stuck to it like court plaster. 
The linemen charged like lightning, tearing 
great holes in the scrub line. The new buck- 
ing tackle, ——, once seized the ball and ran 
four times around the field and climbed the 
goal post with all the scrub on his back. Full- 
back —— kicked 78 goals from the field in 
rapid succession, and punted go yards right 
along. It is thought he will make the team. 
It looks like the strongest eleven in the his- 
tory of college football. Pessimistic form: 
Practice to-day was rank, and several coaches 
have sat down in disgust. There seems to be 
some friction among them. The scrub kept 
the ’varsity in their own territory the whole 
time and scored three times. There is talk of 
substituting the scrub for the ’varsity. —— 
was disqualified to-day for failure to keep up 
in his studies, and ——, the star ——, is peril- 
ously near a similar fate. -——’s injury is 
worse than was at first thought. He is out of 
the game for the season. Great fears are ex- 
pressed concerning to-morrow’s game with 
Wayback college. Form on the eve of the 
great game: The team is hopeful but not con- 
fident. ——, who has been suffering all year 
from bunions, will enter the game, but it is 
doubtful if he can last longer than the first 
five minutes. ——, the giant ——, has dropsy, 
and Capt. ——’s eyesight has become seriously 
affected—trying. to see where his team figures. 
no doubt. The men are all overtrained—they 
act and look stale and will be satisfied to keep 
their opponent’s score down. At the last prac- 
tice this afternoon —— had his skull fractured, 
but he says he will play. The team work this 
afternoon was the poorest ever, and a deep, 
deadly atmosphere of gloom pervaded the 
field. It has just been learned that the entire 
team is afflicted by gum boils. The score 
should be 20 to 0 against us. When asked 
for his opinion of the game, Capt. — 
said he thought that a large crowd would be 
in attendance if the day was fair and enough 
tickets were sold—New York Evening Sun, 
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Thanksgiving in 1902 


INDIAN summer was made by nature; 
Thanksgiving was created by man. The 
former is busy with itself and the future ; 
but ‘Fhansgiving looks backward to 
causés. Man looks back to find Purpose 
and Motive. He is the only creature ca- 
pable of giving thanks. He could not 
rationally close up a year without a 
Thanksgiving Day. This the American 
people have recognized; and so, while 
other holidays vary in their observance, 
Thanksgiving is ever the one great warm 
people’s home-day. It takes in all the 
folks—and God. 

If ever the American people had 
special cause for thanksgiving it is in 
this Autumn of 1902. The strike, which 
portended infinite disaster, closed just in 
time. Had it continued one month long- 
er we should have been in a condition 
more lamentable than any other civilized 
nation since the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. Law could not have pre- 
vented continental rioting, and where the 
convulsion would have ended we are for- 
tunately relieved from estimating. The 
strike continued, however, long enough 
to compel us to face those new social 
questions which our political parties have 
for years carefully avoided, altho recog- 
nizing them to be in the line of natural 
social evolution. The inventive genius 
of the American people has also been 
aroused and put to its extremest tension. 
The total result is not yet apparent, but 
we know that new resources for fuel and 
heat will constitute a considerable fea- 
ture of future economic progress. If 
ever the hand of Providence was mani- 
fest in human affairs, it has been in com- 
pelling us to prepare for the speedy ex- 
haustion of coal beds. European coal is 
already unable to keep up with increas- 
ing demand; and the best estimates of 
our own anthracite beds announce that 
they cannot keep pace with increasing de- 
mands beyond 1930. 

More important still has been the 
ripening of the struggle of incoherent 
labor into systematic co-operation with 
capital. Up to the present time our hard 
working producers have been unable to 
get out of the age of small competition, 


while capital has been reinforced with 
vested rights. Hereafter labor will be 
reckoned upon as a social force, as capi- 
tal is an economic force. It will be or- 
ganized under law, with legal responsi- 
bilities and no excuse for appeal to brute 
force. The sturdy endurance of work- 
ingmen has gone further than political 
parties in solving the question of how to 
manage enormous aggregations of capi- 
tal. 

Within the year the greatest war of 
the present generation has been brought 
to a close, and England also finds her- 
self in a mood for progessive action. A 
total change is going on in the United 
Kingdom. New problems are faced and 
old ones are radically discussed. Eng- 
land already has her Postal Savings 
Banks and Postal Parcels Service, and 
has taken initial steps for Old Age Pen- 
sions. Brute force is steadily losing its 
influence throughout Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries in favor of moral power, exercised 
through the educated will of the people. 
Mr. Carnegie’s advice is prophetic, that 
Europe must unite in a commercial re- 
public. The closing of the Boer War 
emancipated Europe as well as Africa. 
The whole force of civilization will now 
be given to exploiting industrialism and 
the arts of peace. The Cape to Cairo rail- 
road was the catchword left us by Cecil 
Rhodes, to indicate the opening of a con- 
tinent to civilization. Another continen- 
tal road is to traverse the whole of Aus- 
tralia, while the Siberian Railroad links 
the heart of Europe with the heart of 
the Celestial Orient. We bear in mind 
that every new evolution is a stage high- 
er than its predecessors. One hundred 
years from now Africa will probably be 
the economic superior of Europe, while 
the civilization that develops around the 
Pacific will be distinctively in advance 
of that now around the Atlantic. 

Some of the great American problems, 
the ultimate solution of which seems to 
be brought a little nearer, are a Ship 
Canal across the Isthmus; a Pacific 
Cable; an American Continental Union 
of Republics, with a railroad along the 
spinal column of the two Americas; 
treaties of reciprocity with all nations, 
and a just solution of the Cuban question 
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and the Philippine imbroglio. Three of 
the greatest economic problems before us 
are Industrial Education of all citizens, 
Postal Savings Banks, and securing the 
markets of the world. This year has 
seen great advance in two of these direc- 
tions, while savings banks for the popu- 
lace, now working happily in England, 
in Germany and in France, cannot be far 
off from the United States. Three of the 
greatest social problems at hand are ex- 
tension of intelligence to the demands 
of the universal suffrage, reversal of the 
tendency to congested city life, and a 
thoroughly Americanized system of edu- 
cation, freed from medieval tradition. 
THE INDEPENDENT has heralded the ad- 
vance along all these lines. The passage 
of an Irrigation Act pledges the opening 
of a new continent within the continent 
and the creation of one hundred thousand 
new farms, producing food for a doubled 
population. 

A distinctly new type of American 
character is being formed which we have 
wittily summed up in the word strenu- 
ous. President Roosevelt is synonymous 
with this new character-force. It is so- 
lidity of moral resolution applied to social 
and political questions. We have not a 
doubt that commercialism will crystallize 
into a mighty ethical purposiveness—to 
subject the world to rightness. Among 
our millionaires is steadily forming an 
international nobility—a strenuous pur- 
pose to save the world—a devotion to 
betterment. In our relations to the pagan 
races we are learning that the art of liv- 
ing well must go with the teaching of 
Christianity. The American Board has 
entered into an agreement with the Brit- 
ish Government to enrage in a great eco- 
nomic effort to teach an improved agri- 
culture to the natives of India. Indus- 
trial schools are to be established, and 
scientific teachers will have claims equal 
to those who are learned in religious af- 
fairs. A pessimist in this age is a bat, 
both by night and by day. 

The harvests of the world have in 
1902 been adequate to the needs of a 
rapidly increasing population, yet in 
many ways they have disappointed, as 
they have surprised, calculations. Espe- 
cially in farming enterprise we are al- 
ways looking for the old; we are always 
getting the new. We expected I9o1 over 
again, but we got a novelty instead. The 


farmers’ calculation never went more 
astray, yet never was the world in bet- 
ter condition, so far as its food supply is 
concerned. Nearly every crop in the 
United States has turned out better than 
was expected, and only a few worse. A 
solid freeze in the middle of May, fol- 
lowed by over two months of rain, 
turned the lowlands into marshes and 
protracted haying into September. Con- 
ditions have favored mildews andblights, 
but they have made havoc with insects. 
The killing of injurious moths is fully 
compensative for all the damage done to 
corn and potatoes. Nature has her own 
way of making good our losses. We 
shall begin 1903 with our crop despoilers 
nearly obliterated. A farmer would de- 
scribe 1902 as the first year in half a 
century that he had no potato beetles to 
fight. The vast army of consumers has 
very little comprehension of the struggle 
that is carried on constantly to secure 
the food supply of the world, yet losing 
each year $300,000,000 from bugs and 
worms alone. 

The American people would be per- 
ceptibly a poorer and meaner people had 
not the Pilgrims instituted this festal day 
for upward-looking. It is a wonderful 
way of linking ourselves to God. Ameri- 
can history suggests no period ahead 
when we can or shall dispense with 
Thanksgiving Day. Victor Hugo sums 
up the spirit of the day and its purport 
in a passage of rare beauty: 


“ Have faith; and let us realize our equality 
as citizens, our fraternity as men, our liberty 
and intellectual power. Let us love not only 
those who love us, but those who love us not. 
Let us learn to wish to benefit all men. Then 
everything will be changed; truth will reveal 
itself; the beautiful will arrive, the supreme 
law will be fulfilled, and the world shall enter 
upon a perpetual thanksgiving day.” 


* 


Politics and Business 


THE results of the late elections were 
unusually interesting to the average vot- 
er; they were more interesting to the 
student of economic and political causes. 
The average voter cares for little that 
the returns reveal, except the “ sur- 
prises,” the totals and the shiftings of 
pluralities. The student tries to get be- 
low the surface indications of election 
figures to their deeper significance. 
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The deeper significance this year is of 
the first order. A vote of confidence in 
the Republican party has been cast at a 
moment when the business world knows 
that the limit of high prices has been 
reached, and that a general scaling down 
and liquidation must soon begin. This 
is the most remarkable fact in American 
politics for a generation. If to the busi- 
ness man who seldom looks beyond the 
quotations column of his newspaper this 
statement sounds extravagant, we ask 
his attention to certain unquestioned 
facts in the present situation and in our 
political history. 

It has not escaped observation that for 
once the newspapers are silent on the 
perennial question of the effect of poli- 
tics upon the stock market. It was on 
Election Day, and the day after, that the 
downward drift in Wall Street became 
unmistakable. In the fortnight follow- 
ing the fall of prices became nothing 
less than a general “slump.” Yet no- 
where was any relation of cause and ef- 
fect between this business condition and 
the election returns so much as hinted 
at. What would have happened had 
Democratic success been general 
throughout the country? Every reader 
having the slightest familiarity with our 
political history since the Civil War 
knows. The Republican press from 
Maine to California would have filled its 
editorial pages with “I told you so’s,” 
and would have devoted pages to demon- 
strating the frightful damage to all eco- 
nomic interests which Democratic control 
must necessarily inflict. Hardly a cool- 
headed man could have been found who 
would have dared to suggest that the 
election had nothing to do with the 
course of prices. 

What has escaped observation, how- 
ever, is the circumstance that this is the 
first time since the Republican party was 
organized that the beginning of what 
must be a long process of pricereduction, 
to be followed possibly by industrial de- 
pression, has coincided with an unmis- 
takable wave of Republican success at a 
time when, according to the common ex- 
pectation, a partial return to Democracy 
was due. 

In our financial history the rhythms of 
great prosperity, alternating with indus- 
trial depressions, have been fairly regu- 
lar in approximately ten-year periods, for 
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a century. One has only to examine the 
record of Presidential and Congressional 
elections since 1860 to discover that 
every partial or complete control of the 
Federal Government by the Democratic 
party has coincided with the period of 
falling prices and restricted output. Re- 
publican ascendency has as_ regularly 
been coincident with the upward tend- 
ency in business affairs. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that to the mass of men, 
whose logic rarely gets beyond the post 
hoc ergo propter hoc argument, there has 
seemed to be a direct relation of cause 
and effect between the political and the 
industrial rhythms. 

Especially marked has been the con- 
nection between “tariff tinkering,” to 
use the Republican’s derogatory phrase, 
and successive business depressions. To 
convince the people that any reduction of 
the tariff is not a dangerous disturbance 
of business conditions, when, as a matter 
of history, reductions and business de- 
pressions have kept a fatal company, has 
passed beyond the powers of the most co- 
gent free trade logic. 

How significant, then, is the present 
result of a slow lengthening of the period 
of industrial prosperity, which has now 
caused the downward turn of the busi- 
ness curve to part company with the 
downward turn of Republican suprem- 
acy. It is now practically certain that the 
Republican party will be in full control 
of the executive administrative depart- 
ments of the national Government 
through at least the first half of a period 
of falling prices. The consequences that 
must flow from this situation will be 
many and varied. 

The first one is already apparent in the 
astonishing discovery of the Republican 
press that the party in power is no lon- 
ger in any way responsible for Wall 
Street conditions and the industrial situ- 
ation. Should the mass of American 
voters come to believe this new teaching 
the results will be interesting. 

A second consequence will be a de- 
struction, for good and all, of most of the 
old stock arguments against tariff revi- 
sion. The Republicans do not intend to 
touch the tariff at present, unless a ris- 
ing tide of popular opinion in the West 
drives them to it. With tariff rates at a 
level which would have staggered the 
earlier protectionists, prices will continue 
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to fall until a normal level is reached, 
and the people will clearly see that the 
Republican party has been unable to de- 
liver its goods. 

All this will make for popular educa- 
tion and for a much more thoughtful 
analysis of both our industrial and our 
political problems. 

Meanwhile it behooves the Republican 
party to pursue an exceedingly careful 
policy if it would succeed in adjusting 
itself to the new conditions. Its prob- 
lem will be to prevent the inevitable liq- 
uidation of unduly extended credits and 
the inevitable scaling down of prices 
from becoming, through legislative blun- 
dering, a serious depression that might 
terminate in widespread industrial disas- 


ter. 
a 


Our Unsatisfactory Relations 
with Cuba 


Tuus far our Government has been 
unable to negotiate with Cuba either a 
treaty of commercial reciprocity or one 
embodying the restrictions of the Platt 
Amendment. The reorganization of the 
Cuban House of Representatives last 
week by a coalition of the Radicals and 
the Nationalists may prevent for a long 
time the making of the two projected 
agreements ; for the control of the House 
is now held, it is said, by those to whom 
the Platt Amendment is extremely dis- 
tasteful. The proposed commercial 
treaty is regarded with indifference in 
Cuba by some and with undisguised hos- 
tility by others. This is an unfortunate 
situation. To those who have labored 
diligently and earnestly to obtain from 
Congress that measure of reciprocity 
with Cuba which Cuba formerly sought 
and which was virtually promised in 
Washington to the Commissioners of the 
Constitutional Convention, it is annoy- 
ing and disheartening. But annoyance 
should not be followed by indignation 
before the causes of the change in Cu- 
ba’s attitude have been duly considered. 

When the Cubans were in sore need 
and the ruin of their industries was ap- 
parently at hand they asked us to give 
them a profitable market for their sugar 
by keeping the promise that, as they at 
least believed, had been made to them 
when they consented to attach the Platt 
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Amendment to their Constitution, as an 
appendix. In obedience to the demands 
of our beet-sugar interest the desired re- 
duction of 50 per cent. of the sugar duty 
was whittled down to 20 per cent., and 
then even this was withheld. There 
were in Washington some who chuckled 
over this failure of reciprocity legisla- 
tion, predicting that extreme industrial 
depression in Cuba would be accom- 
panied by disorder, and thus compel in- 
tervention and annexation. 

There has been no disorder. The Cu- 
bans have maintained a very respectable 
government, and, to the surprise of many 
persons, there has been no industrial col- 
lapse. On the contrary, there has been 
an industrial revival, so encouraging that 
the people are now proud of their com- 
mercial independence. At first resenting 
our refusal to give them aid, on terms 
that would have been profitable to us, 
they are now not inclined to consider 
favorably an offer of the small reduction 
of duty that was once withheld and 
which our Senate might again decline to 
grant. The price of Cuban sugar has 
advanced; the enforced economies of 
those hard times have shown the planter 
how the cost of production may be per- 
manently cut down. The Cuban people 
are told that with the discontinuance of 
European bounty payments a demand for 
their sugar in England will still further 
increase the selling price. 

At first they were asked for a large 
reduction of their duties on American 
imports in return for the lowering of 
our tariff wall on sugar by only one- 
fifth. This they said would too largely 
reduce their customs revenue. Now 
they are asked to make the reciprocal 
discrimination by increasing their present 
duties on imports from Europe. But 
these Spanish-Americans prefer Euro- 
pean goods of certain kinds, large quan- 
tities of which they have been accus- 
tomed to import, and they are unwilling 
to increase the cost of them. To these 
objections there is added in the minds of 
some a conviction that the treaty would 
subject the island to the American mar- 
ket and American influences. Such sub- 
jection they desire to avoid. Probably it 
is true that the influence of European 
merchants—possibly also that of Euro- 
pean Powers—has been exerted to pre- 
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vent the negotiation of a treaty. Eng- 
land, Germany, France and Spain natu- 
rally desire to retain their trade with 
Cuba and to increase it. We have once 
declined to bid for an enlargement of our 
trade with the island, and we may fool- 
ishly decline again. Why should not the 
Powers strive to enjoy the advantages 
we have rejected? Why should not 
Cuba, failing to make a mutually bene- 
ficial agreement with the country to 
which she had a right to look for en- 
couragement, seek her own interest else- 
where and strive to preserve her friendly 
commercial relations with other coun- 
tries that treat her with due respect? In 
view of what we have failed to do, her 
attitude toward this question is not proof 
that she is ungrateful. 

With this recovery from depression 
on the island the opposition to the Platt 
Amendment has been more plainly 
shown. Commercial independence hav- 
ing been attained, or seeming to be a 
certainty in the near future, such an ap- 
parent restriction upon political inde- 
pendence as the maintenance of three or 
four American naval or coaling stations 
is regarded with increasing aversion. As 
to the binding effect of the Amendment 
there is a difference of opinion. A treaty 
seems to be required. Mutually agree- 
able commercial relations would greatly 
promote the negotiation of it. 

The diversion of Cuban trade to Eu- 
rope, with that growth of European in- 
fluence on the island that would inevi- 
tably accompany such diversion, should 
be prevented by all the peaceful means 
at our command. To permit now the 
commercial alienation of this rich island, 
surely destined to become a part of the 
United States, would be the greatest 
folly, for which we should eventually 
pay a heavy price. Our Government 
and our Congress should offer a com- 
mercial -treaty so attractive to the Cu- 
bans that they would be glad to accept 
it without delay. The reduction of our 
duty on their sugar should be 50 per 
cent., instead of 20, and we should ask 
in return nothing that could seriously 
impair their tariff revenue or show a 
disregard for preferences confirmed by 
the customs of many years. 

_ By such a policy we should lose noth- 
ing, but should gain immensely, not only 
in the increase of a profitable export 


trade with an island whose demand for 
our products would grow with the pros- 
perity due chiefly to such an agreement, 
but also by reason of the friendly politi- 
cal relations which would thus be firmly 
established. Nothing but the short- 
sighted selfishness of the beet-sugar in- 
terest stands in the way. The nation 
could better afford to buy all the beet- 
sugar factories and fields at ten times 
their actual value than to neglect the op- 
portunity to win the confidence and en- 
during friendship of Cuba. 


s&s 
Finding the Exceptional Man 


THE scientists of the United States 
have been engaged for some months in 
the pleasing occupation of devising ways 
to spend the income of the $10,000,000 
given by Mr. Carnegie for the endow- 
ment of research. Science, which is the 
organ of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, publishes 
each week four or five articles from 
prominent scientific men telling how the 
Carnegie Institution can best spend its 
money: Such an elaborate “ sympo- 
sium,” to use the newspaper expression, 
with so many courses and such distin- 
guished cooks, should result in making 
the task of the directors easy, for all they 
will have to do is to follow the valuable 
advice so gratuitously given. From a 
review of this series of articles we are 
able to present the following summary, 
which may, perhaps, be called a consen- 
sus of opinion of the greatest authorities 
on what the Carnegie Institution should 
do. If the directors act on the wisdom 
of this multitude of councilors they 
will doubtless satisfy all parties. 

1. Establish large and well equipped 
laboratories at Washington for each 
science. 

2. Waste no money on buildings, but 
utilize existing laboratories wherever 
they may be. 

3. Keep young men from deserting 
scientific pursuits by granting numerous 
fellowships to poor but worthy persons. 

4. Give no fellowships, but, on the 
contrary, charge high tuition. 

5. Give in small sums to many individ- 
uals. 

6. Money distributed in small amounts 
is wasted. Give at least $100,000 at a 
time. 
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7. Assist unknown and 
men in small colleges. 

8. Make no grants except to tried and 
proved investigators. 

g. Grant only for specific purposes and 
on definite plans of work. 

10. Give the investigator perfect free- 
dom because he cannot tell what he is 
going to discover beforehand, and would 
not be willing to publish his intentions. 

11. Pay salaries of $10,000 a year to 
the leaders of each science. 

12. Expend no money on salaries, but 
supply only apparatus and books. 

13. Publish a handsome series of 
quarto and folio memoirs. 

14. Waste no money on big books and 
wide margins. 

15. Grant degrees and award prizes. 

16. Grant no degrees and offer no 
prizes. 

There are many specific purposes sug- 
gested, such as the establishment of a 
tropical biological laboratory, subsidiz- 
ing scientific journals, bidding for collec- 
tions against European museums, equip- 
ping exploring expeditions, paying the 
fares of delegates to conventions, pub- 
lishing bibliographies, making fine ap- 
paratus and rare chemicals, raising sal- 
aries sufficiently “to make life socially 
endurable,” encouraging the study of 
cooking, the effects of alcohol, manu- 
facture of war material, heredity and va- 
riation, economics, history, archeology, 
geometry of four dimensions, taxation, 
experimental psychology and hygiene. 

With all these and many more sugges- 
tions there are no very clear or novel 
plans for accomplishing what Mr. Car- 
negie rightly perceived was the most im- 
portant thing, “to discover the excep- 
tional man wherever he may be,” and to 
set him to work. Ordinary men can be 
found to do good routine work,’and most 
scientific work must be of this kind, but 
great discoveries are usually made only 
by great men, and the supply of these is 
not increased by increased demand, al- 
tho we shall doubtless find that we have 
more good material than we now think 
if we search for it earnestly and recog- 
nize it when found. The Baconian the- 
ory, that sharp eyes and a note-book are 
all that are necessary for scientific prog- 
ress, has not proved practicable. We 
need geniuses almost as much as ever. 
To discover the exceptional man and get 
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him into the proper place is the real aim 
of our elaborate machinery in govern- 
ment, society, commerce and the arts, as 
well as in science; and progress in any 
of these depends on our success in this. 
President Gilman states in Nature that 
a careful study is being made of the con- 
ditions which have helped or retarded the 
progress of eminent men during the last 
generation to discover the methods which 
are most efficacious in the advancement 
of knowledge. ' 

The nearest analogs of the Carnegie 
Institution now existing are the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, which 
was founded by James Smithson, an 
Englishman, and the Royal Institution 
at London, which was founded by an 
American, Benjamin Thompson alias 
Count Rumford. By a curious coinci- 
dence the annual income of the Carne- 
gie fund will be $500,000, which is about 
the amount of the Smithson bequest in 
1846 and nearly the same as has been ex- 
pended by the Royal Institution in the 
hundred years of its existence. Money, 
tho more and more essential to great dis- 
coveries, is not the only requisite for the 
advancement of science, and it is perfect- 
ly safe to say that the Carnegie Institu- 
tion will not accomplish each year as 
much as the Royal Institution has done in 
a hundred. Indeed, if at the end of the 
century it has found and developed as 
many such exceptional men as Young, 
Davy, Faraday, Tyndall and Dewar, 
who form part of the honor roll of the 
English institution, it will have done 
well. 

The Rhodes bequest to Oxford is 
loaded down with details as to how the 
money is to be expended, even to pre- 
scribing the way of marking the grades 
of the competing scholars; conditions 
which the exécutors have probably al- 
ready found hampering; but the disposi- 
tion of the Carnegie gift is left to the 
Board of Directors, with a general aim to 
guide them and freedom to adopt any 
means that may prove advisable. 

The first two propositions which they 
are supposed to favor have met with 
more criticism than commendation al- 
ready. One is to establish a geophysical 
laboratory at Washington, and the other 
is to take charge of the Marine Biolog- 
ical Laboratory at Woods Holl. Woods 
Holl is managed by the group of brilliant 
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young biologists, whose discoveries in 
experimental physiology have so often 
startled the world, and it is feared by 
some that the loss of autonomy and 
adaptability of the laboratory would not 
be compensated by the new buildings and 
the $20,000 income which it will receive 
if the Carnegie Institution assumes a 
“ protectorate ” over it. 

There is a good deal of human nature 
about scientists. 


A Conflict Over Unity 


Tue Disciples of Christ are one of the 
largest denominations in the United 
States. Their communicants number 
about 1,200,000. They are often called 
Christians (with a long i), and by their 
Baptist neighbors are called Campbell- 
ites. The term Christian as a denomina- 
tional name more properly belongs to 
the Christian Connection, a somewhat 
less sectarian body, altho both are pro- 
nounced denominations that deny that 
they are denominations, the only evi- 
dence that they are not such being in 
their names. 

The Disciples held their National Con- 
vention in Omaha a few days ago. It 
was a mighty meeting, and six thousand 
delegates were in attendance, and eight 
thousand sat down together to the Lord’s 
Supper. One topic aroused an excited 
debate, and is now being warmly dis- 
cussed in their journals. Dr. E. B. San- 
ford, secretary of the Federation of 
Churches, made an address inviting the 
Disciples to unite in federation with 
other Evangelical Christian bodies. His 
address pleased the convention, and a 
resolution was introduced expressing ap- 
proval of the effort to bring the Churches 
of this country into closer co-operation, 
and thus give truer expression to the de- 
gree of unity which already exists. The 
resolution was immediately passed, but 
had hardly been passed before the editor 
of one of the principal journals of the 
body was on his feet to ask a reconsidera- 
tion, on the ground that the resolution 
recognized the denominations and put 
the Disciples on a parity with them. 
How, he asked, could the Disciples join 
in a federation with the denominations 
without practically admitting that it is 
itself a denomination? So the reconsid- 
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eration was allowed, and the resolution 
discussed and put to vote again, and 
adopted by a narrow majority. This 
was followed by an acrimonious debate 
at a later session, and the discussion is 
now being carried on in the denomina- 
tional journals. 

If we call the Disciples a denomina- 
tion we must be pardoned, for we do not 
know what else to call them. If the word 
sect did not have a disagreeable connota- 
tion we should call them a sect, for they 
are a section, a portion of the Christian 
Church. And they have a name by which 
they are denominated, as a denomination. 
They are Disciples in a sense in which 
other Christians are not Disciples of 
Christ. 

But let us admit that they are not a 
sect in any sense, not a denomination, 
merely undifferentiated members of the 
general Church Catholic. In that case 
even they cannot claim to be the whole 
of the Church Catholic; there are 
other Christians besides those repre- 
sented at Omaha. Somehow or other the 
Methodists and the Baptists are not of 
their closer fellowship. Then why can- 
not they in their disintegrated capacity, 
as individual Christians, work in feder- 
ated harmony with other Christians more 
integrated? We cannot see that their 
testimony against sectarianism, on which 
they set so much store, is at all invali- 
dated by the fact that they will do Chris- 
tian work by the side of, and in harmony 
with, other Christians who are not as 
much enlightened as they are on this sub- 
ject. Indeed this seems to us so simple 
and evident a truth that we fail to under- 
stand the concern of the Cincinnati organ 
which is affrighting the innocent people 
with visions of Alexander Campbell ris- 
ing from his grave to rebuke his degener- 
ate and liberalizing and temporizing suc- 
cessors. But we are glad to see that 
good sense seems to control, rather than 
suspicion. The important St. Louis or- 
gan of the Disciples takes a more reason- 
able view and supports the principle of 
federation; and we learn that the Dis- 
ciples of Illinois, at a convention held 
subsequently to the Omaha meeting, have 
appointed a strong committee to repre- 
sent them at the National Federation 
Conference, to be held in Chicago, De- 
cember 15th. 
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Humane Conditions of Labor 


A most illuminating address on the 
labor question was made by President 
Eliot before the Colonial Club of Cam- 
bridge last Saturday night. If he made 
no reference to the attacks visited upon 
him for his beatification of “ scabs,” we 
may presume that they were not out of 
his mind. 

President Eliot is both an employer 
and an employee. The conditions under 
which university instructors are em- 
ployed are humane; and such he claims 
they should be in all spheres of labor, 
manual as well as intellectual. 

The conditions which make the uni- 
versity teacher’s employment in Har- 
vard humane are: (1) A rising wage. 
The employee begins tentative service on 
a moderate wage, which is increased to 
its maximum amount with his proved 
skill. (2) Steady employment. So long 
as he does his work well his position is 
secure. (3) A permanent home. This 


grows out of the last, and allows local 
attachments, public spirit and reputation 
among neighbors with development of 


character. (4) Pride in employment; a 
feeling that he is needed and is interested 
in the general outcome of the work; that 
the institution is partly his and depends 
upon him. (5) Pension on disability as 
age impairs powers. 

These five conditions President Eliot 
believes to be essential to the humane 
employment, not simply of university 
professors, but also of laborers in any 
field of service. We have not seen these 
conditions so clearly enumerated before ; 
but he would be a bold man who should 
venture now to deny that such they are, 
and that humanity must rule in work as 
well as in education. There are only a 
few even of our universities that have 
adopted these principles in their fullness, 
and Harvard has taken the lead in this 
field. The ordinary factory knows noth- 
ing of them. The labor union is a de- 
vice to secure them and, therefore, is a 
defense of humanity. 

The right of instant dismissal which 
characterizes many employments to-day 
is not humane nor. is it just. The work- 
man gains a certain right in the general 
business through his work. He has a 
claim upon his position, which he has 
earned by good character and faith- 
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fulness. There can be no permanent 
home, no local attachments, no public 
spirit, if the employee is liable to instant 
dismissal. The unions have a right to 
protect him against arbitrary and un- 
reasonable loss of position. 

Those employments and only those are 
happy in which the employee takes satis- 
faction in the work which he does and 
rejoices in its output. If there be a badge 
of employment in a company, he is proud 
to wear it. He feels that he has a right 
in the business, that he is a part of it, as 
truly a part of it as the foreman or the 
proprietor ; and such satisfaction as this 
ought to be obtainable by the humblest 
employee. 

The pension system for disability is 
one that is bound to become general. A 
few colleges now have it and a very few 
large industrial establishments. We 
have it in the Army and Navy—a re- 
tiring pension—and we ought to have 
it equally in the civil service of the coun- 
try. One who has served the country 
thirty years in a civil capacity ought to 
be allowed to retire on half pay. Such a 
provision gives relief throughout life 
from great anxiety and it gives public 
consideration and dignity to a faithful 
career of service, no matter how humble. 

The public at large and not least the 
labor unions are indebted to President 
Eliot for this very clear presentation of 
what goes to make service humane. 


Js 


The election returns 
now indicate that the 
total Socialist vote 
throughout the country will be over 
350,000. Of these about 40,000 were 
given to the Socialist Labor party, 
known, from their uncompromising lead- 
er, as the De Leonites; the rest belong 
to the Social Democracy founded by Eu- 
gene V. Debs in 1900. The Socialist 
Labor party is the oldest political organ- 
ization in the United States whose plat- 
form is the “Co-operative Common- 
wealth ;” it is a direct importation from 
Germany and is affiliated with the Marx- 
ian movement. The rank and file are 
largely Germans. But the autocratic 
methods of the leaders and their vitriolic 
abuse of all those who differ with them 
has kept their numbers comparatively 
small. The Social Democacy is younger 


Socialism in the 
United States 
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and more truly American. In Massachu- 
setts especially its increase was phe- 
nomenal. Boston, for instance, cast 
8,142 votes this year, against 1,281 a year 
ago, while Cambridge, the seat of learn- 
ing and aristocratic democracy, increased 
from 174 to 912. The State as a whole 
increased its gubernatorial vote from 
10,761 to about 40,000. This phenome- 
non, however, does not signify that thou- 
ands of Massachusetts voters have been 
converted to Collectivism, but that 
the Bryan “ irreconcilables ” have voted 
the Socialist ticket this year to spite the 
Democratic party leaders, who, they 
claim, are traitors to the Kansas City 
platform. Besides being confined to the 
two political parties aforementioned, the 
Socialistic movement in the United 
States bids fair to honeycomb the trades 
unions. Only last week at the annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at New Orleans nearly half of 
the delegates voted for a resolution in 
favor of Socialism. The Fabian move- 
ment in this country has practically died 
out and Communism and Bellamyism 
are now a matter of history. Even 
Populism as a distinct political force has 
had its day. Political Socialism, how- 
ever, is growing among all classes, except 
the farmers and capitalists, and if the 
American Federation of Labor should 
ever renounce its past and present policy 
of working along economic lines to the 
exclusion of politics, the Socialist move- 
ment would then receive such an impetus 
as might disorganize the present great 
political parties of the nation. 
a 

We are told that the Coal 
Strike Commission has ad- 
journed to allow the par- 
ties in dispute, the operators and the min- 
ers, to come to terms. It is also reported 
that those terms are, a nine hours day 
and a ten per cent. increase of wages. 
That seems/a complete victory to neither 
party, as the miners do not get all they 
asked ; but it would be a practical victory 
for them, because it grants what would 
doubtless have been satisfactory at the 
beginning of the strike, but what the 
operators declared that they never would 
grant at the dictation of the miners. But 
they are ready to grant it, and the Com- 
mission will doubtless allow as much. 


A Possible 
Compromise 
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We are impressed by the utter want of 
foresight on the part of the operators. 
They did not know how to manage their 
own business. They were blind as bats 
to the future, and have learned their les- 
son at a terrible cost to themselves and 
the country. They come to an agree- 
ment with their workmen as to wages, 
which is the condition in the bituminous 
mines, which they refused. And in real- 
ity they are recognizing the unions, 
whether they call it so or not. 
a 


We have very little ex- 
pectation that a United 
States Circuit Court sit- 
ting in Virginia will grant an injunction 
asked for to invalidate the election un- 
der the new Constitution of that State; 
but quite an argument in equity can be 
made for it. The complainants say that 
when Virginia was restored to the Union 
in 1870 it was on the condition that its 
Constitution should never be so amended 
as “ to deprive any citizen or class of cit- 
izens of the United States of the right 
by the Constitution [of 1869] herein rec- 
ognized,” except as punishment for fel- 
ony. This condition was accepted by 
Virginia, and is now annulled. Further, 
when the revision of the Constitution was 
before the people in 1900 the voters were 
assured that it should, when framed, be 
submitted to popular vote for ratifica- 
tion. It has never been so submitted or 
accepted. The members were afraid it 
would be rejected, and so, by a bare ma- 
jority of a quorum, all of one party, de- 
clared it, with no authority to do so. It 
is far from certain that it is now a legal 
Constitution. The complainants are all 
men who have been voters in Virginia 
since the Civil War, men of position, 
property and education, and were re- 
fused registration under the new Consti- 
tution. 


A Constitutional 
Injunction 


s 
In an admirable arti- 
cle in The Fortnightly 
Review for November 
Prof. J. P. Postgate discusses the ques- 
tion “ Are the Classics to Go?” and his 
conclusion is expressed in these words: 

“A number of years ago the living lan- 
guages and literatures were studied as if they 
were dead. We have changed all that and 
now if the dead languages and literatures are 
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not to retire into the background, they must 
be taught as if they were living.” 


He develops and supports this conclusion 
by showing that original composition in 
Latin and Greek must be made an essen- 
tial part of teaching and the conversa- 
tional method employed, as was done by 
Professor Blackie in his Book of Dia- 
logues. Two useful little manuals have 
been published in German, “ Sprechen 
Sie Attisch?” and “ Sprechen Sie Latei- 
nisch?” Two journals are published 
dealing with the life of our times, writ- 
ten in Latin, one the “ Vox Urbis,” pub- 
lished in Rome, and the other “ Praeco 
Latinus,” published in Philadelphia. 
Further than this, it is pleasant to note 
that in this country the proper pronun- 
ciation of Latin vowels and consonants 
is much further advanced than it is in 
England, and all our schools now at- 
tempt the correct method. If they could 
only attempt the easy and conversational 
way of teaching Latin and Greek em- 
ployed in teaching French and German, 
it might save to our colleges the study of 
two languages whose literature is of the 
utmost importance, but whose literature 
is a fag and a grind to nearly all pupils 
under the present method of teaching 
what Milton called an “assinine feast 
of sow thistles and brambles,” in which 
he declared that we “spend seven or 
eight years merely in scraping together 
so much miserable Latin and Greek as 
might be learned otherwise easily and 
delightfully in one year.” As to pro- 
nunciation he says: 

“Their speech is to be fashioned to a dis- 
tinct and clear pronunciation as near as may 
be to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For 
we Englishmen, being far northerly, do not 
open our mouths wide enough in the cold air 
to grace a Southern tongue; but are observed 
by all other nations to speak exceeding close 
and inward, so that to smatter Latin with an 
English mouth is as ill a hearing as low 
French.” 

a) 
A most extraordinary 
proposition is made in 
The Nineteenth Century 
by Sir Harry Johnston, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Uganda Protectorate, as to 
a way to provide cheap labor for the gold 
and diamond mines of South Africa. He 
says there are not negroes enough 
south of the Zambesi to work the mines, 
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South Africa 


as the 500,000 able bodied men ate em- 
ployed in more lucrative service. One 
would think that the remedy would be to 
pay higher wages, such as would draw 
in other laborers. Not at all. He says 
that in the British Protectorate north of 
the Zambesi the negro has to pay forty 
dollars a head in direct taxation. This, 
to begin with, is an astonishing demand. 
We wonder where he can get the money. 
Sir Harry Johnston suggests that these 
negroes be taken to the mines, engaged 
there by the year at reasonable—that is, 
low—wages, which will give them per- 
haps fifty dollars at the end of the year, 
if they are very economical, besides their 
tax money. Meanwhile they are to be 
kept isolated, under vigorous control, 
and not made to work more than twelve 
hours a day. Really this looks like slav- 
ery under another name. 
& 

Some of the European papers are rep- 
resenting that there has been a great out- 
cry in this country over the decision of 
the King of Sweden, to whom as arbi- 
trator was referred the question at issue 
between Great Britain and the United 
States on the one side and Germany on 
the other, as to damages done to prop- 
erty in Samoa at the time of the joint 
possession of the islands. We have ob- 
served no hard feeling on the subject, 
altho there has been no little surprise 
and some criticism of the decision. But 
all this is nothing more than the mere 
lifting of the eyebrows and means no 
anger. 

Sd 

We give this week an account of the 
first decision of the Hague Court of Ar- 
bitration. The next case to come before 
it is presented by Germany, England and 
France, which ask for an interpretation 
of the treaties which give perpetual leases 
to foreigners in Japan. The Japanese 
papers have been full of the discussion 
of this question, which involves rights 
of taxation. The new court is justifying 
itself thus in the Old World as well as 
the New. 

Sd 

Prof. Henry C. King, mathematician 
and theologian, has been chosen Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College; or shall we not 
say University? We anticipate for him 
a long and fruitful incumbency. 
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INSURANCE 


Good Faith and Errors 


AxoutT eight months ago we sketched 
the Chalmers case, the gist of which is 
that in 1851 Thomas Chalmers took a 
small policy in the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, giving his birth year as 1820. In 
1866 he took another, giving his birth 
year as 1816, his daughter having mean- 
while found that date in the parish regis- 
ter when she was on a visit to the old 
home in Scotland. It does not appear 
whether Chalmers had forgotten about 
the first policy when he applied for the 
second, but he said nothing about the 
error and answered “ No” to the usual 
question whether he had ever before ap- 
plied for any life insurance. A year or 
two ago, in course of making new pol- 
icy registers on the “card” plan in the 
company’s home office, the two policy en- 
tries came together side by side and were 
found to relate to the same life; in this 
very accidental way the discrepancy was 
discovered. 

On inquiry Chalmers admitted that 
the first premium should have been 
$57.50, instead of $51.03. He consented 
to have the correction made in the policy, 
but he stubbornly refused to pay the dif- 
ference, alleging—most absurdly—that 
the company ought to have discovered 
the error when he made the second ap- 
plication and, not having done so, is 
estopped from mentioning it now. 

The difference in money, compounded 
for fifty years at 5 per cent., is $1,477.19. 
A man cannot rightfully be taken in, or 
ask to be taken in, as being younger than 
he really is; no more can he rightfully 
object to the correction when the error is 
discovered. Error about age is easily 
made and not uncommon ; it must be cor- 
rected when discovered, whichever side 
has been favored by it—there is no other 
way. 

e Connecticut Mutual could not 
make Chalmers consent to anything, and 
‘so declared the policy forfeited for mis- 
representation. This, we think, was an 
error in the remedy. The policy was a 
‘good obligation for what the premiums 
would buy on the correct basis of age 
and for nothing more. Now a court has 


decided that Chalmers acted in good 
faith and the policy cannot be forfeited 
thus. Nobody questions that he was hon- 
estly mistaken; good faith is of the es- 
sence of a mistake, and when that is lack- 
ing the mistake becomes something else. 
But what has the innocency of an error 
to do with correcting the results of it? 
A man who finds a purse on the road, or 
receives too much change at a store 
counter, is one party in a mistake made 
in good faith; shall he refuse to return 
what does not belong to him merely be- 
cause he did not intentionally take it? 
If the court really means that this policy 
is not to be subject to a claim of cor- 
rection, it is surely time for courts to be 
reorganized on the basis of honesty. 


* 


THE swift elevator, running in a tall 
shaft, is a condition precedent to the 
huge office building of the times. It is 
intended that the wire ropes from which 
the car is suspended and the machinery 
which moves it shall have an ample mar- 
gin of safety; and, if the car is released, 
that safety catches shall at once arrest 
it. If these fail, it must go to the foot 
of the shaft. If metallic springs are 
placed there to receive it, the same di- 
lemma is presented which would be met 
by a scheme to prevent injury from rail- 
way collisions by using spring buffers; 
if the springs were weak they would be 
ineffective, and if they were strong they 
would give a “solid” blow with too 
much reaction. The most promising 
spring is air, to be compressed in a box. 
But the box must be strong, and the es- 
cape and compression of the air must be 
correctly graduated, the correct theory 
being that a gradually increasing resist- 
ance should be obtained. In a re- 
cent test, a car was dropped in the 
tower. of the Philadelphia City Hall, 
falling nearly 400 feet, the lower 85 feet 
of this being included in the cushion. Its 
load of rats, glass globes and eggs de- 
scended with no damage except crushing 
the shells of a few of the eggs. Details 
of construction are not yet available, but 
the design is proved to be correct. 
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FINANGIAL 


Overcapitalization 


Mucu has been said about the over- 
capitalization of what are commonly 
called Trusts, as an evil in itself and the 
source of other evils related to the unjust 
suppression of competition. In a public 
address at Springfield, Mass., a few days 
ago, Senator Depew remarked that over- 
capitalization was a restraint upon such 
great combinations. In the great indus- 
trial combinations of to-day, he said, the 
conservative methods of the old New 
England manufacturer, with respect to 
capital and earnings, had been reversed: 


“Present and possible profits are capital- 
ized. There is no relation between assets and 
stocks and bonds. When once dividends have 
begun to be paid upon the preferred and com- 
mon stocks, the competitive power of a vast 
Trust is limited. The credit of the company. 
with banks, the means necessary beyond its 
actual cash to finance its vast transactions, are 
dependent upon confidence which exists only 
by the continuance of these dividends. The 
great manufacturing corporation thus becomes 
an easy mark for skill and capital, the one 
giving personal attention, and the other repre- 


senting actual assets which enter into competi- 
tion.” 


This view of overcapitalization deserves 
to be considered. The power of a great 
and very liberally capitalized industrial 
corporation may be derived in some 
measure, it should be remembered, from 
its control of a large part of the supply 
of raw materials,.and from its relations 
to transportation companies and financial 
organizations. But overcapitalization 
does tend to restrain. It is planned com- 
monly with reference to the profits to be 
gained at once or within a short time 
from financing the company, from liberal 
appraisal of the constituent concerns at 
the time of consolidation, and from 
handling the shares in the market, rather 
than with reference to fluctuations in the 
course of the industry for a considerable 
number of years to come. The restraint 
imposed by it may or may not be fore- 
seen; it is not always a matter to which 
the organizers care to give much atten- 
tion. 

The advantages of conservative capi- 
italization appear to have been enjoyed 
to some extent by the competitors of the 
Steel Corporation, especially by those 
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companies which have their own supplies 
of raw material. The Corporation held 
the umbrella of high prices over them 
until a short time ago, when the growing 
competition of their sales below those 
prices caused it to make considerable re- 
ductions. Last week the Union Steel 
Company and the Sharon Steel Company 
were consolidated. Their combined out- 
put is about one-tenth of the Corpora- 
tion’s, but it may be observed that the 
capital of the second was less than $10,- 
000,000, while that of the first was the 
merely nominal sum of $1,000,000, altho 
perhaps ten times as much had been ex- 
pended upon its plant. 

The new concern will be capitalized at 
$50,000,000, which does not appear to be 
excessive for one-tenth of the Corpora- 
tion’s output. The two original concerns 
were not restrained by a demand for div- 
idends on swollen capital. Probably the 
new one will suffer no restraint in that 
way. We do not hear that the com- 
panies (those controlling raw material) 
which have been underselling the Cor- 
poration have done an unprofitable busi- 
ness ; some of them are about to enlarge 
their plants at considerable cost. But 
the Corporation’s earnings are ample, 
and its capacity is fully engaged for 


.many months ahead by orders. Its lib- 


eral capitalization may not have been, 
and may never be, a restraint; but it is 
more in accord with a period of the high- 
est prosperity than with those reactions 
which in the past have sometimes oc- 
curred. The overcapitalization of the 
Steamship Trust, due in part to the great 
price paid for the White Star Line, may 
restrain that -corporation in its competi- 
tion with independent ships. 


a 


THE price of silver in London on the 
22d inst., was the lowest on record— 
22% pence per ounce. 

...-Among the interesting large trans- 
actions which have recently taken place 
was the sale of a block of about $18,000,- 
000 of New York Central 3% per cent. 
bonds by J. P. Morgan & Co. to Harvey 
Fisk & Sons. 

... Dividends announced : 


American Express Co. $3.00 per share and 
an extra $1.00 per share, payable January 2d. 
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Aching Joints Skin Disea.ses | 


h 
In the fingers, toes, arms, and other parts of the it you suttér trom Bcsenti) 
body, are joints that are inflamed and swollen Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
by rheumatism—that acid condition of the blood Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
which affects the muscles also. skin troubles, 
Sufferers dread to move, especially after sit- 


ting or lying long, and their condition is com- Hydrozone 


monly worse in wet weather. will cure you. * 


“It has been a long time since we have been with- Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
out Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My father thinks he could Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
not be without it. He has been troubled with rheuma- cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
tism since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is yet most powerful healing agent. 
the only medicine he can take that will enable him to As these diseases are caused ‘by parasites, 
take his place in the field.” Miss Apa Dory, Sidney, killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
lowa. ferer naturally cures the trouble. 


1 
“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, Cues ty Sending érugpiete. 


sendi 10c. t actual 
and after the use of two or three bottles found relief. FREE pact ager rome 3 poe ays suffi- 


It is a Ernest Keuscu, 815 Cedar place, Sul Gane A 
New York, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Ce Ce Heaxctaab 


and Pills DEPT. E., 57 PRINCE ST., NEW YORK 


GLYCOZONE cures dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. 











Remove the cause of rheumatism and cure the 
disease—no outward application can. 























45 and 47 WALL STREET 


GAPITAL, -« - - - “ > o $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, » $11,752,379.36 


this Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be agreed upon. 
ms Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals will find this Company a 

nvenient depository for money. 
LYMAN J. GAGE, President. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. JAMES S. CLARK, 24 Vice-President. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
: JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of ‘the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


DW. Gustav_H. Scuwas, Joun 8, Kennepy, 

Jorn ts JAMES, Frank L 3 D. O. MILs, 

OHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wu. } Lewis Cass LEDYARD 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, . 


Joun CrosBy BROWN. $ , 
EDWARD CooPER, 5 Lyman J. GAGE, 
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WE ANNOUNCE TO GONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 
A Stock Issue Based on New York Real Estate FIRST Mortages, 


6 Per Gent. Accumulating 
Certificates. 


PER SHARE. ISSUE LIMITED TO $200,000. $100 
$5 ESTIMATED VALUE IN TWELVE YEARS, ® 
rtible Investment. After five years the full amount invested 
4 ‘te drawn out, plus five-sixths (5-6) of all the credited profits. 


ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1902, $1,113,143.60. 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK: 
NOT KELLOGG, Pres’t JOSEPH G. ROBIN, 2d V.-Pres’t, 
= og Bank of Mt. Verasn. Comptroller, Washington Savings Bank, 
Trustee Eastchester Savings Bank. ROBERT B. WALDO, Sec’y, 
JAMES T. WOOD, V.-Pres’t, Sec’y, Bensonhurst Land Co. 


Banker, Director Oysterman’s National Bank. GHAS. L. HEINS, Treas., 
Swift Chemical Co. 


ks for subscription sent on application. Also a booklet showing 
agence ies of our 1890 Certificates, and telling what holders 
think of their investment. Final application should be made at the Bank. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING BANK, Kw voun. 

















READING NOTICES 
A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION. 


* 

ll m O re As the holiday season approaches the ion of suitable 
avI1S O a gifts is one which in pussiian many min Gifts which are 
useful as well as ornamental are a constant reminder of the 
giver and so are much appreciated. The Great American 
Tea Co., whose goods are so well and favor: known 
& O throughout the country, tell how handsome can be 
°9 secured with no cash outlay and with ve little effort. In- 

pected’ tfue Soe aes, wa , Clocks and lamps are 
Limited he articles that may be obtained in connection with eb 
imited, orders for tea and baking powder. A offer to the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT will be found on another page. 


Fifth Ave. and 37th St. THE OVERLAND LIMITED. 
Most Luxurious Train in the World. 


Less than lifornia & 
New York. ifornia, via Chicagod 


throughout. Compartmen room slee’ 
P observation, buffet-library and dining cars throug witha 
Three blocks above Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. C . All the luxuries of modern travel. For illustrated 


booklet on California apply to your nearest ticket agent or 
address W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., 22 5th Ave., Chicago, Il. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


Fine Table and Orna- “INTERPINES” one sv orsosn 


of disorders of the nervous 


, stem. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
mental China, oe Rea eS Vinee 


Rich Cut and Gilt HUBBS'’ TOURS. 
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The 
Overland 
Limited 


A luxurious daily train across the 
Continent, less than three days en 
route Chicago to San Francisco and 
Portland. Magnificent equipment, 
includes observation cars, dining, 
library and buffet-smoking cars, 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, telephone, barber and bath 
and separate electric reading lamps in 
every berth and compartment. Leaves 
Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily, via the 
most direct route to the Coast, 
and over the only double-track 
railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri River. 
Two other trains to the Coast leave 
daily at 10.00 a, m. and 11.30 p. m. 
All ticket agents sell tickets via 


thisline. Askanyticketagent 
for further information. 


Chicago &North ‘Western 
Union Pacific 


AND 


Southern Pacific Rys. 


Salesmen’s Trials. 


Bad Food is One of Them. 


Road traveling is rather hard on salesmen. Ir” 
regular hours, indifferent hotels and badly cooked 
food play smash with their digestion. 

An old Philadelphia traveler tells how he got the 
start of his troubles by using Grape-Nuts. “ For 
years I was troubled with a bad stomach, which 
gave me constant headaches and pains all through 
my body, caused by eating improper food. I spent 
considerable money on doctors, who said I had in- 
digestion, and after taking medicine for a year and 
it doing me no good, I decided to go on a diet, but 
the different cereals I ate did not help me. If it 
hadn’t been for the advice of a friend to try Grape. 
Nuts, I might be ailing yet. 

I commenced to feel better in a short time after 
using the food ; my indigestion left me; stomach 
regained its tone so that I could eat anything, and 
headaches stopped. I have gained in weight, and 
have a better complexion than I had for years. At 
many hotels, the salesmen will have nothing in the 
line of cereals but Grape-Nuts, as they consider 
it not only delicious, but also beneficial for their 
health in the life they lead.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


————————— 
os TOUR OF THE ORIENT 
» 


rae the Nile, Holy Land. Syria, yre, Tae. © 
y. Select’ party. Ynexceiled crange- 
ments. Twenty-secend Seaso 


r. and Mrs. H.S. Paine, Giens "Falis, N. ¥- 


DEPOTTER’s 


Annual Oriental Tour 


Leaving January ~~~ 


For the Mediterranean Iealy YP Turkey. 
Asia Miner, Syria, H Hely i ry Saperiony’ conducted, 
unequaled arrangements, Hoty Ee cost. Illustrated programmes 
free. on application. 


A. DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, New York City 
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Two New Daily Trains Between New Orleans 
and San Francisco 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


and “PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS” 


Highest Class Standard and Tourist Pullman Car and 
Through Dining Car Service 


PASSENGER STEAMERS NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 


FAST TIME SUPERB SERVICE EXCELLENT CUISINE 








For Free Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time Tables, Lowest Through Rates, 
Railroad, Steamer, aad Pullman Tickets, Baggage Checked to all Destinat‘ons, and 
all Information, address any Agént of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Or L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway, or | Battery Place, New York 





EB. 0. McCORMICK, P. T. M., San Francisco, California S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Houston, Texas 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators O«F Sraatart foe te 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Stiver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 


within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt aod caretul attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Q. S. S. Co. 


For the Winter 


ro BERMUDA 


Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- 
t steamers of the Quebec 8. 8.Co. No frost, no malaria. 
eadquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army, 
Cable communication. Equable climate ; about 70 de 
in December. For ae on pamphlet "in colors app Kew 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway bon 
York, or A. Ahern, Sec’ y Quebec, Canada, or THOS. © 
& SON, 261 Broadway, 


FOR SALE. 


CHURCH ORGAN. 


Suitable for medium size church. Rare bargain. For 
further particulars address 


J. W. FOLLETT, 
2187 Broadway, New York. 


USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 











icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 


‘eves DrISAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 


FINANCIAL 


6 or FARM MORTGAGES 











via ny 57 


al cetationnnen 
interested write B.H. Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


WAKEANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent, Lists fur- 








nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A, HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
ies” Ist, 1902 - $25 201.864. a8 
3 aad 140.53 
Saseegecsie Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 


R. Ils. DAY & CO. 
BANKERS. 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORE. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
1875— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 








OIL—SMELTER—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & C0. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW 8T., N. ¥. 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
Consolidated Ex id 
Members 3. ¥. aerate Seon Stok change, al: 
Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter 


tocks, Listed and Unlisted our S$; jalty. 
ng the 





on & 
Bianco She, rs 
Hartford, Halifax. N.'S.; St. John, N. B., Montresl and 


Toronto. 





MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE 


WENT Y<-TWwO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with | 
highest success in loaning sponey on and b 

is Real Rotate for non-residents. If you are not t entirely 

isfi o management of your roperty, write us. 
qty sums or over to loan on selected 
— oy Jeoate < r Cent. Act 
ne the investor : 

ted. Heleren ces furnished or 
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Cane Val alue. 
rie. our 
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oT HOM SON BROTHERS 
101 South Fourth St., - Minneapolis, * 
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ISOs SOO IS 


=D $1,200 A Year for Life 


,) SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
’ 





Mutual Rubber shares advance again on December 15, the third 
advance within a few months. That is positively the last date on 
which you can obtain, at the present price of $264 per share, an 

‘ interest in this great enterprise, which is destined to change the 
production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive 
method now employed by the natives to the most scientific and 

‘ economic plan known to modern forestry under an Anglo-Saxon 


a- 5p Ect oe” 


“ee 


supervision. There is no large cash down payment, as the shares 
are paid for in small monthly installments covering the develop- 
ment of our plantation in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, which is 
the finest rubber land in the world. 





If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid 
for in small monthly installments, will bring you an average return 
of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PAYMENT, and will then bring you $100 A MONTH FOR 
MORE THAN A LIFETIME, we could not keep you out. Of course 
if you buy 10 shares your income would be $2,400 yearly; or, better 
still, 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. Send us at once $20 as 
the first monthly payment to secure 5 shares— $40 for 10 
shares—$100 for 25 shares ($4 per share for as many shares 
as you wish to secure). This opens the door for yourself not to 
wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when, 
perhaps, you will not be able to earn it. We already have hundreds 
of shareholders scattered through 40 States, who have investigated 
and invested. Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely, 
and proves every statement. We will hurry it to you immediately 
on request. 
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Telegraphic reservations for shares received by December 15, 
and orders by mail bearing postmark of that date will be honored— 
but later orders will be filled only at the advanced price. 











MUTUAL RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
92 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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National Park Bank of New York 


ORCANIZED 1856 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $ 6,300,000.00 
DEPOSITS id = 76,000,000,00 


OFFICERS 


RIGHARD DELAFIELD 
PRESIDENT 
STUYVESANT FISH ALBERT H. WIGGIN GILBERT G. THORNE 
VICE PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 
GEORGE 8. HICGKOK EDWARD J. BALDWIN FRED’K 0. FOXGROFT 
CASHIER ASST. CASHIER 2nd ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH T. MOORE EDWARD CG. HOYT JOHN JAGOB ASTOR 
STUYVESANT FISH W. ROGKHILL POTTS GEORGE 8s. HIGKOK 
GEORGE 8. HART AUGUST BELMONT GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR 
RIGHARD DELAFIELD FRANGIS R. APPLETON ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
GHARLES SGRIBNER GORNELIUS VANDERBILT 

















Merchants’ National 
Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


42 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SUPRLUS, $1,235,000, THE FOURTH NATIONAL 


DEPOSITS, $20,000,000. 


FOUNDED 1803. BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 


196th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
Declared June 19th, 1902. ITORS EVERY FACILITY 


OFFICERS. : 
Robert M. Gallaway WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 


Elbert A. Brinckerhoff 
William B. T. K 
ween 8 Ee ovesesnossecensenes BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


DIRECTORS. BILIT 
John A. Stewart, .... Chairman of ¥ WARRANT. 
Elbert A. Brinkerhoff ......... .. 
Chas. Stewart Smith 
ee TE BED onc cs icccencckccecconse 
Donald Mackay Vermilye & Co. 
Robert M. Gallaway President 
SIO .. wcosccccsteses seccces Brown Bros. & Co. 
George Sherman ...... ...........V. P. Central Trust Co. 
Edward Holbrook 
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Morton Trust Company, 
38 NASSAU STREET. 
Capital, - = = > $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,373,061. 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar 
and Transfer Agent. Takes charge of Real and Personal Property. 








Deposits received subject to cheque, or on certificate. Interest allowed on daily balances. 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts of the world. 


OFFICERS : 
LEVI P. MORTON, President. THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President. 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-President. H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES A, CONANT. Treasurer. H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer, 
EUGENE E, VARET, Asst, Secretary. G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


G. G. Haven, Joseph Larocque, 
Joseph C. Hendrix, D. O. Mills, 
Abram 8. Hewitt, 
Frederic Cromwell, James N. Jarvie, . 8c 
James B. Duke, Walter 8. Johnston, A kman. vo Sloane 
Henry M. Flagler, A. D. Juilliard, George Foster Peabody, liam C. Gdns. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


LEVI P. MORTON G. G. HAVEN, GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
THOMAS F. RYAN JOSEPH ©. HENDRIX, JACOB H. SCHIFF 
DWARD J. BERWIND JAMES N. JARVIE, WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 


New York Life Insurance and The Audit Company 


Trust Compan 
NO. 52 WALL ST., it oe OF N EW YO RK. 


CHARTERED IN 1890. 
’ AUGUST BELMONT, 
Capital, y “ . ¥ $1,000,000.00 Acting President. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, -  4,134,660.02| witp11AMA N ASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL 
Assets, . . . ’ 39,925,310.27 Vice-Presidents. 


THOMAS L, GREENE, 
GRANTS ANNUITIES. Vice-President and General Manager. 


ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR Treasurer. 
OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS. F, Prarie sro 
sistant Treasurer. 
TRUSTEES. 


Wm. C, Schermerhorn, we Emlen Rooseve’ 
William E. Dodge, 1. Van Rensselaer *Reuncay, 























Examinations, Appraisals, Audits. 


Investigations for Financing and Underwriting 
and for Reorganization Committees. 





rge G. De Wi 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
ain eae 
mi NEW YORK: 
Mutual Life Buildings, 


43 Cedar Street. 


PRnesernio. Es Peres, Maing, 
15th and Market Bt Streets. La Salle and Monroe n 
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New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Co. 


Office of the Treasurer. 











Grand Central Station, New York. 





November 24, 1902. 
Notice is hereby given that the principal of the First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. Bonds of this Company, maturing 
January 1, 1908, will be paid on and after that date at the office of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. All interest due 
on said bonds will be paid as usual through this office. 
Notice is also hereby given that the principal of the First Mortgage Sterling Six Per Cent, Bonds of this Company, 
maturing January 1, 1908, will be paid on and after that date at the office of Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co., London. All inter. 


est due on said Bonds will be paid as usual through the Union of London and Smiths Bank, Limited. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, 
Treasurer, 





Referring to the above notice, we are NOW prepared to receive any or all of the above-mentioned bonds outstanding, 
for exchange into the new 3% Per Cent 100-Year Gold Mortgage Bonds of 1997 of the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company, which by the retirement of the maturing bonds referred to above become a first mortgage on the entire 
property. 

The First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds and the First Mortgage Sterling 6 Per Cent. Bonds, with the January 1st, 19, 
coupon attached, will be received by us at the full face value of bonds and coupons, and the new 3% Per Cent. Bonds will be 
delivered in payment at 105 per cent. ex. the January interest. Fractional differences will be adjusted in cash. 

The bonds will be issued either in coupon form of $1,000 each (which can be registered as to principal); or in full reg- 
istered form in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 or $50,000. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 


J. S. MORGAN & CO., 


22 Old Broad St., London. 
New York and London, November 24, 1902. 
31 YEARS QUE CUSTOMERS WESTERN LANDS 


HAVE TESTED and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages CHAS. E.GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, DIVIDEND 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Bemne Calcs cotenmaes 200i, Lown Vals, Lowe. AMERICAN EXPRESS GOMPANY. 


sore eve> Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 2, 1908, 


CO: ‘ovember 29, 1902; als 
an extra Dividend of One 


INSURANCE ings of the Company from its investments. 


STATE MUTUAL| BUSINESS MEN 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. NEED A POLICY OF 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. LIFE INSURANCE 


January 1st, 1902. —low cost, large indemnity—a 
seanssttenssseesseese sseeeeess$19,553,609.71 : : ts 
LIABILITIUS......................s++e17,632,054.49 | best adapted totheir practical wan 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 | Such as is issued by the 
ocd ty Ts Measnchanetis Hon Sectonaes lowe” _—s Provident Savings Life Assurance Society: 
NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
Cc.W. ANDERSON 6& SON, Gen. Agents. 346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 
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GHARLES H. FANGHER, President. 


WILLIAM SHERER CHAS. 8. GAUBERT 
1st Vice-Prest. Secretary 


WILLIAM B. REED JAMES DENNISON 
2nd Vice-Prest. Treasurer 


WILLIAM C. DEMOREST FRANE G. COMBES 
Chn, Executive Com. Asst. Secretary 


OFFERS THE BEST COMBINATION 
OF INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
WITH MAXIMUM SECURITY AND 
MINIMUM COST, 

Write for illustrations to 


NORRIS SUTHERLAND, Superintendent of Agts. 
31 Nassau Street, New York City. 














Atna Life 


HARTFORD, - - CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President, 


OFFERS 
IN DENOMINATIONS OF 


$1,000 EACH 


5/, 20-Year Gold Bonds 


Limit to each Subscriber, 


FIFTY BONDS. 


For particulars address the Company. 











Head Office 
TORONTO, CANADA 


170 Broadway, 


- = = = ESTABLISHED 1847 --- - - 


Canada Life 


Assurance Company 


Assets over. . . . + » $25,000,000 
Assurances in force over . 
Annual Income about . 


85,000,000 
5,000,000 








“So far as is known no oter Canadian 
company, and with one possible ex- 
ception no United States company, 
— so stringent a valuation basis 
or holds such strong policy reserves 
as the CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.” — The Insurauvee Press, 
New York, February 26th, 1902. 








Hon George A Cox, President 


J. A. BUCKNELL 


Manager Eastern New York 
New York, N, Y. 
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Annual 


Statement 


ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY 1, 1902. 
ASSETS, a ° - 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital - - 
Pug and Unadjusted Losses not yet 
All other Liabilities, j 


Reserves, 
Net A 


$6,315,216.02 


$50,000.00 
415,565.66 
648. 


lus beyond Capital Reserve and 


Liabilities, - 550,182.66 


"$6,315,216.02 
—OFFICERS — 
ELIHU C. IRVIN, President 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Secretary. 
R. N. KELLEY, Assistant Secretary. 














New England Mutual | 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all poticies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 





up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1903. 
eae Stock, all cash 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. Kk. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, 





2 M. ALLEN, President. 


LIN, - - Vice-President 
NK “second Vice-Presiden 


os cr 
Treasurer 


NERD OK: - Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company: 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 


Annual Statemes! 





pital 
Reserve for re- 
Surplus over rail Ttabilf 33 
TOTAL ASSETS, a. ‘ist, "1902. "$2, '360,886. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. 
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*“THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
Statement of the Condition of the 


AL TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1901. 





Cash Capital....... Saisie $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire). . 3,526,043.41 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) ...... 113,936.30 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 445,501.38 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) 110,052.36 
Other Claims 215,344-35 


Net Surplus 5,661,070.57 





Total Assets $14,071,948.37 
Surplus as to Policy Holders $9,661,070.57 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-THREE YEARS: 


$90,931,965.386 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. 0. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 


A. C. ADATIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. | W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, {Pea & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 














General Agents, 
, { CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
NLAND MARINE | NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. } BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada. 
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Connecticut 
General Wife 
Mnsurance 
Company 





Assets Jan. 1, 1902 
Liabilities - 


$4,221,686. 49 
3,670,380.90 





Excess Security to Policy Holders $551,305.59 





ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., President 
P. H. WOODWARD, - - Vice-President 
JAMES A. TURNBULL, Secretary and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 








STATE OF New YorkK 


INSURANCE yey otis a pe = ragp 


, April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTI > that the s!utual 
Reserve Fund _ » Sameera now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Co’ pany, of the me Dane J of New York, 
has complied with all the requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to t the business o 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
— this State, and that such business can properly 


trusted to it. 
IN. WITNESS WHEREOFP, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name, and caused my Official 
Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at Y the City 
{is } of of Albany, on the day and year first above 
—_— 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Premiums marked off from ist January 100, 
peer aaa tes 


Interest 
102.19 
sternaial a ae 
oy yet 54,889.88 $329,992.04 


. $3,512,389.71 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 11 

Reinsurances.. 83'617:68 $197,649.63 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 


oe aad ——— 52 SPIO 





Company...... 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
cost oo tig 


m which 
e certificates to be produced 


ed of | Te compan for the year ending Sist D 
which certifi be issued on and after Tuesday, the ort 
t+) D 

May next a the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

pone Wa Levi P. Morten, 
ent A.Griscom, W.H.H.M 

Tresor A Paria 

enry 
Geo , Quintard, 

te aven 
oe 

as 

Gustav H. Schwab, 
William C. Sturges. 


my ard, 
John D. Hewlet! 
Charles D. Leverich, 








ew al Ae 
4 

















A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FB. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t: 








to hold thirteen copies of Tae Inpt 


BINDERS. brsvexr will be furmished by us at the 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT ” 


Ninety -Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





January 1, 1902. 


Real Estate $397,178 54 
Bonds and Mortgages 882,402 55 
Stocks and Bonds 796,552 50 

2,700 00 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 20,996 20 
Ground Rents 19,520 00 
Premiums in course of Collection 169,531 00 
Cash in Office and Banks 72,006 04 


$2,360,886 83 


Outstanding $179,563 76 
Reinsurance Reserve and Other Claims 1,544,609 50 


$1,724,173 26 


CAPITAL STOCK 500,000 00 
SUR PLUS 136,713 57 


$2,360,886 83 


























THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. B. KELLY, General Mgr. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, m CHARLES S, WHELEN, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, EDWARD F. BEALE, 

P, S. HUTCHINSON, JOHN S,. GERHARD, 

JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 
ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY, 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1902 





NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Nad 


JANUARY 1, 1902 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, P ‘ $725,160 20 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, ° 1,518,255 06 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . : . nA : : é _ 12,836 99 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . ° ‘ , 942,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), . ‘ . . 793,200 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . > ° . ° 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, . . ° 391,461 00 

“ New York, “ ‘ . . ‘ . 444,480 00 

‘6 Boston, “ . . ‘ . e 59,478 37 

“6 Albany and [lontreal,« . ‘ i ‘ ‘ 91,103 33 
Railroad Stocks, ° ° ° ° . . ° 1,155,716 12 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ é -  §,990,317 09 
Other Assets, . ° . ° ° 41,181 56 


TOTAL ASSETS, ‘ é - $12,170,489 81 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, . ° . ‘ ° ° ° ‘ - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, . : ‘ ‘ . ° R 6,894,504 68 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . ‘ . ; ‘ ; 1,096,391 33 
NET SURPLUS 2 ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ 2,929,593 80 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS- . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 4,179,593 80 








Assets—increase . $1,250,114 88 Income—net , P . $10,028,122 63 
Reinsurance Reserve-increase 1,427,457 96 Expenditures, including dividend 9,061,250 55 


GEORGE L, CHASE, President 


P. C, ROYCE, Secretary THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary 


wt 
Western Department, Chicago, Ill. . ‘ rig Cofran & Bissell, General Agents 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. . . . Vin Pan, b meg », Asst Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 80 and 82 William Street, § Thos. J. Lasher, er 
New York City ” (Chas. A. Vilade, Ass’t et 


Agencies ia all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
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THE 
_ PRUDENTIAL 
, HAS TIE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Investors Look for Dividends. 


_So do holders of participating policies in 


The Prudential 


THEY GET THEM TOO. 


In addition, they have the advantage of 
absolutely Guaranteed Life Insurance. 


Write for particulars of Policies, Dept. 110. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 
President NEWARK, N. J. 
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All Rights Secured, 





